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IfI might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall wpon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—Dz For, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


— Oo 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The late Earl Russell was buried on Tuesday. The State 
Would have awarded him a public funeral and the honour of 
interment in Westminster Abbey, but for the express 
directions in his will that his body should be laid in the 
family vault at Chenies.* In accordance with his own 
last wishes the ceremony was as simple and unostenta- 
tious as possible. Few were present, therefore, except rela- 
tives and personal friends, and the actual dwellers in 
Chenies itself. The Queen sent a mark of her regard, 
and amongst the mourners present were many who bore 
honoured names; but whilst nothing could have been more 
impressive than the quiet solemnity of the service there 
was a tofal absence of all pomp and . Nor need it be 
matter of regret that the late Earl preferred Chenies to 

estminster Abbey. His name will live in association with 
his victories in the cause of freedom, unaffected by the fact 
that it is or is not inscribed upon a slab of stone or marble 
in the national mausoleum. It is sufficient that the honour 
would have been accorded him if he had wished it. In the 
meantime no place could be more fitting than the one he chose 
himself, where nearly a hundred of his ancestors have been 
already laid to rest. | 





_ The cotton strikes and lock-out have now lasted eight weeks. 
According to the statement of the Accrington Committee, 
three hundred thousand persons are immediately affected by 
them, and the loss in wages alone consequently amounts to 
about 600,0007. The division of opinion which during the 
present week has manifested itself among the operatives is 
therefore only what one might have expected. Of the Black- 
burn Weavers’ Committee, e.g., a majority voted for Alder- 
man Pickop’s proposal of an acceptance of the 10 per 
cent. reduction for three months; but at a subsequent 
representative meeting they were, we are told, “ soundly 
rated,’ whereupon they voted exactly the other way. 
At Accrington, also, a proposal to accept five per cent. has 
met with general favour, but, of course, the masters will 
never consent to it. The operatives at the large works of 
Messrs. David Whitehead and Sons, Rawtenstall, have even 
gone further, accepting the full reduction rather than join 
their brethren on strike. And, finally, the Preston hands are 
at issue with the Blackburn people as regards the organisa- 
tion started by the latter for the purpose of collecting 
public subscriptions. The Blackburn Wages Committee have 
even resolved to raise money on Joan, or by “any other con- 





trivance,” and to despatch delegates all over England for 
the purpose. The proceeds are to be divided among the 
various localities, according to their requirements. The 
Preston spinners, however, consider themselves the best 
judges of their own needs, have started a rival committee of 
their own, and formally broken their connection with the 
Central Association. The Preston weavers, again, have 
imitated the Preston spinners, and in another public appeal 
which they have issued they complain of the hardship of 
having been locked out “ for no fault of theirs,” but merely 
because the spinners and the masters quarrelled. On this 
point we can only repeat what we said last week. The Pres- 
ton weavers -deserve sympathy, and it is to be hoped they 
may find it in a very substantial form. But it would be 
altogether immoral to devote public subscriptions for the 


relief of the minority who have deliberately involved their. 


fellow-workers in ruin, who out.of sheer obstinacy prolong ¢. 
struggle which they must know to be hopeless, and who are 
so very foolish as to imagine that impecunious Trade Unions 
can profitably conduct a strike by means of a public loan ! 


i ee 


The uniform dulness and monotony of the political atmo- 
sphere was relieved on Tuesday evening by a discussion on the 
Derby Day. It has, for some time past, been the custom for 
the House to adjourn on this great annual festival, and the 
adjournment has usually been moved by the Leader of the 
House. For some years, however, it has become more and more 
evident that, in solemnly adjourning for the Derby at the 
instance of the Government, the House of Commons hardly 
consults its own dignity. Accordingly, the motion this year was 
made by Mr. Chaplin, a private member eminently fitted for the 
purpose. Mr. Chaplin could, of course, have said what he 
had to say in a couple of minutes. The adjournment is 
an old custom, and the House looks forward to the Derby 
Day as a holiday. This, however, was not enough for the 
hon. member for mid-Lancashire, who could not resist 
making a speech full of racing reminiscences, and endeavour- 
ing to poke up Mr. Assheton, who had on the paper a notice 
to oppose the motion. Mr. Chaplin was seconded by Mr. 
Richard Power, who was funny in his own way, and delivered 
himself of an oration worthy of the Fleet-street Discussion 
Forum, or Cogers’ Hall. . Mr. Power has been reading his 
Bible, and he thinks because Solomon kept 40,000 horses, and 
had 12,000 horsemen, that therefore there is scriptural autho- 
rity for a Derby adjournment. .Nor is this all. Mr. Power 
also opines that, exactly as the Derby improves the breed 
of horses, so .attendance on Derby Day improves the 
human race. “ This,” said he, “ is an effeminate age. We 
are becoming too ladylike. There were men of the 
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present day straight-laced, tight-buttoned, ginger-bred 
sort of creatures who would frighten our ancestors 
if they were to see them. The origin of horseracing was 
ancient, and by no means inglorious. It had grown up among 
us, and become a great institution. We had carried it to a 
state of perfection hitherto unknown, and he hoped the day 
was far distant when the House would refuse to sanction a 
pastime so manly and so noble.” . Mr. Assheton, who opposed 
the adjournment, said that the matter was not one for 
laughing, and that, when the altered character of the 
Derby was taken into account, it was beneath the 
dignity of the House to adjourn for it. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer briefly explained that, although out of mere 
custom he should vote for the adjournment, he yet had de- 
clined to make the motion himself; and Mr. Sullivan, with 
his usual impressiveness, declared thatthe House of Commons 
going to the Derby while the wrongs of Ireland remained 
unredressed reminded him of Nero fiddling over the flames 


of Rome. At this point of bathos the House divided, and 


Mr. Chaplin’s motion was carried by a majority of 130. 





We forgot to add that Mr. Biggar, although he voted with 
the majority for the adjournment, is yet “of opinion that horse- 
racing, so far from improving the breed of horses, has a 
contrary effect.” Mr. Biggar’s opinion on any matter is always 
valuable. It is a pity, however, that he should not have 
spoken of the race as our “national Olympia,” or as the 
‘foremost race of civilisation,” or as the “ equine struggle 
at Epsom.” Phrases of this kind are consonant to the occa- 
sion, and there was such a number of them in the morning 
papers that Mr. Biggar could easily, have culled a flower or 
two of rhetoric, When the victory of the Australian Team 
of cricketers is deliberately compared to the Isthmian games, 
and the multitude of Kennington to the assembled Hellenic 
race, it ought not to be difficult even for Mr. Biggar to rise 
to something like eloquence in expounding his views on the 
Derby in particular and horse racing in general. 





Public interest in affairs at the Cape and the progress of 
the war there has flagged somewhat of late. Even the colonists 
themselves appear to be relaxing in the zeal with which they 
seconded General Thesiger’s operations some time ago. There 
are many reasons which would account for this. As long as 
danger was imminent the Colonial Forces naturally exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and rendered valuable assistance. 
When, however, the enemy had been driven off and no longer 
ee the open field the military enthusiasm waned. A fair 
fight the colonial troops had no objection to, but it was another 
thing to pit themselves against natives in the intricacies of the 
bush. Moreover, as the hostile forces were driven back they 
no longer lived in daily fear of attack, and, with business claims 
pressing upon them, were less likely to see the necessity of 
remaining at the front to the detriment of their private indi- 
vidual interests. The consequence is that considerable apathy 
has been shown just at the critical time that the English 
Commander required the co-operation of every available man 
for the purpose of finally crushing out the rebellion. As it 
is, General Thesiger appears to be able to do little more with 
the troops at his command than hold his own. It is noto- 
rious that in dealing with half civilised tribes any sign of 
want of strength is a signal to those who may have remained 
neutral to join what they believe to be the stronger party; 
and unless General Thesiger’s hands are promptly iinaiie 
ened the result may be a general uprising of the Zulus and 
a far more serious war than any we have yet experienced at 
the Cape. ’ 

: ‘ 
i 

On Wednesday last a most important decision was given in 
the Queen’s Bench Division. The case was one of what is 
known as “commission.” The plaintiff, Mr. Harrington, was in 
the service of the Great Eastern Company. The company 
had two ships which wanted repair, and they put the matter 
into Mr. Harrington’s hands. He made a contract with the 
Victoria Graving Dock Company, and also a private agree- 


ment that he was to receive a commission of five per cent. 
on the sum paid by his te i There seems to 
be no dispute as to the facts. e .sole question was 
whether Mr. Harrington’s commission was or was not 
illegal. Before the work was completed the Graving Dock 
te declined to pay him, and he, being of opinion 
that he had nothing to conceal, and that the transaction was 
one of an ordinary commercial character, sued them. The 
jury found that the contract for five per cent. commission had 
been made ; that it was one calculated to bias Mr. Harring. 
ton in discharging his duty towards his employers ; but that, 
as a matter of fact, it had not so biassed him, and that he had 
done his duty by his employers. On these findings the ques. 
rion arose whether, if an agent enters into a contract caleu. 
lated to bias his mind to the prejudice of his employer, 
although it does not actually have that effect, the contract 
is valid. On this point the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench—which is not likely to be appealed against—is most 
explicit. Mr. Justice Mellor, with that rough common sense 
for which he is remarkable, observed that the “ distinction 
between what is intended in a bargain and what is actually 
the effect of the bargain, is one very dangerous and most 
difficult of application.” The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judg. 
ment, said that “ whenever a bribe or promise of a bribe is given 
to a person employed by another, and is given by some one 
who kas contracted with the employer, in order to induce the 
agent to do something in contravention or derogation of his 
duty of loyalty and fidelity to hisemployer, that is a corrupt 
bargain, and it is unnecessary to inquire into its actual effect 
or operation. It does not matter whether the employer has 
been in effect damnified. It is enough that it was intended 
to be injurious to him. That is a corrupt object, and it 
vitiates the contract.” The matter might have been put more 
briefly, but hardly with greater clearness, 





In reply to a question from Mr. Hankey with reference to 
the inquiry ordered to be made into the accident which proved 
fatal to Sir F. Goldsmid, Lord Sandon informed the House 
that the report of Colonel Yolland chiefly attributed the acci- 
dent to the door of the carriage, which was fastened, having 
been opened by one of the station officials before the train had 
stopped. The report further suggested a better arrangement 
of the footboards. Lord Sandon also stated that he had for- 
warded a copy of this report to the South Western Railway 
Company, and had asked them what steps they had taken for 


the prevention of such terrible accidents in future. The | 


reply of the company will probably be that they have 
issued stringent regulations to their employés forbidding 
the practice of opening the doors until the trains had 
stopped. In the interests of the public, however, it is 
to be hoped that the matter will not be permitted ta 
rest here, and that the recommendation of the Report as ta 
continuous footboardsand the betteradjustment of the rolling 
stock to the platforms will be pressed upon the attention of 
every company throughout the kingdom. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the whole of Colonel Yolland’s suggestions can 
be carried out at once. The companies must have some con- 
sideration for the interests of shareholders, and the pro- 
posed changes will undoubtedly cost a great deal of money. 
Moreover, most of the great companies are burdened with an 
intolerable debt, incurred in the first instance by the exor- 
bitant prices which they were forced to pay for land. Still. 
the public has a right to demand that a commencement should 
be made at once, and that progress in the right direction 
should be steadily kept in view. / 





One is occasionally tempted to ask in sheer astonishment 
what is the extreme limit of human credulity. To judge from 
the advertising columns of the daily papers, there must be 
some truth in the cynical remark attributed to Mr. Albert 
Grant that every day in the year a hundred fools are born. In 
The Times of yesterday we find, amongst other advertisements, 
one addressed to “ capitalists” and asking whether any person 
will “advance 251. to a lady.” “Good security and interest,” 
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th) announcement continues, ‘for board and residence in a well- 


appointed house.” Another advertiser wants “ from 2007. to 
_ 1,0001. immediately, to work some valuable concessions, &c., for 
_ which there is an increasing demand. 


" : From 100 per cent. 
per annum may be relied upon.” Now, if there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that a man who is certain of 
making 100 per cent. upon his, business need not advertise 
in the papers for a capitalist. Immediately below this appeal 
to the public comes another from “ a professional gentleman ” 
who “requires a responsible household surety for a loan 
of 1,0007. from an insurance company.” ere is “ no 
risk,” and he is willing to give “a good bonus.” Another 
gentleman is even bolder. ‘Wanted to borrow” runs his 
proclamation, “ 3001. for one year on borrower’s note of 
hand. No loan offices.” We may safely take it for granted 
that no loan offices are at all likely toapply. After this it is 
gratifying to know that there exists in Leadon a “ _ 
gentleman” who is so philanthropic that he is willing to 
lend ‘‘5,000J. in sums of 207. to 3001., repayable by instalments 
or as may be arranged.” Another usurer of the same 
class has 30,0001., and will lend from 201. to 2,0001. With 
him “distance is no object,” and “instalments are easy.” 
When supply and demand are thus ‘evenly balanced, it is, 
indeed, difficult to understand why any one should be in 
want of money. 





It remains to be seen what effect the pungent remarks of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England will have upon the Mid- 
dlesex Magistrates. How these typical representatives of the 
Great Unpaid have contrived to put themselves in the wrong 
everybody knows. Year after year they habitually license the 
infamous establishment in Great Windmill-street, and various 
other dens ofa character equally notorious. But this year, in a 
sudden and spasmodic fit of inarticulate virtue, they had re- 
fused a license to the Grosvenor Gallery Restaurant on the 
ground that Sir Coutts Lindsay had infringed the law. Sir 


_ Coutts Lindsay’s offence was Noon simple. Without waiting to 
. get a full license from the Middle 


sex bench, he obtained a sort 
of provisional license from the Excise—an undertaking, that is 
to say, that, although his restaurant was unlicensed, the 
Excise would yet not proceed against him for penalties. This 
the Middlesex Magistrates seem to have taken as a personal 
slight, and accordingly, while licensing the “ Jolly Cripples,” 
“The Pigand Whistle” the “Cat and Bagpipes,” and the “ Ar- 
gyll Assembly Rooms,” they have practically closed the Gros- 
venor Gallery Restaurant. It seems, we are sorry to say, that 
the matter is one entirely within their “ discretion’’—what- 
ever the “ discretion” of the Middlesex Magistrates may be 
worth—and that the Court of Queen’s Bench has conse- 
quently no power whatever to interfere. There was a scene 
in Court, Mr. Pownall, one of the Magistrates, being present 
in person, and addressing to the judges various more or less 
irrelevant observations. One thing, however, is clear—that 
Sir Coutts Lindsay is not likely to get his license; and ano- 
ther is equally clear—that it is monstrous the license should be 


refused. The duty of Licensing Magistrates is to consider the 


convenience of the public. The Middlesex bench is simply 
the champion of the vested interests of the licensed 
victuallers, and—as we shall probably be able to show when 
licensing sessions next come round—the whole system of 
licensing within the area of their jurisdiction is, and for years 
past has been, a scandal and a disgrace, 





One point, at any rate, has been won in the Kew Gardens 
battle. The gardens will in future be opened to the public at 
ten o’clock in the morning on all Bank Holidays. Why they 
should not be opened at ten every day in the year for the 
whole year round it is difficult to see. The pretence is that 


they are largely frequented by scientific men with whom the | ge 


public would interfere. We wey much wish some member 
of the House of Commons would move for a return of the 
number of scientific men who have frequented Kew for the 
last three years, or who may frequent it during the next 
twelve months. Besides, the public would in no way 


interfere with the eminent. scientific men, or, if such 
interference were found to exist, it would be an easy 
matter seater to open the gardens to the general public 
and reserve the hothouses to a later hour for the espécial use 
of the scientific men. In the open air, at any rate, a scicntific 
man ought to be able to pursue his investigations, even if 
children are playing about and nursemaids impeding the 
horizon. The fact of the matter is, that Kew is an estab- 
lishment which, for many years past, has been a sort of 
private domain of the eminent scientific men who con- 
duct it, and who have long regarded it as a sort of 
little estate, existing for the private benefit, emolument 
and enjoyment of themselves, their families, ther relations, 
and their friends. If Mr. Ayrton was ever right in his life 
it was when he quarrelled with Sir Joseph Hooker; and, as 
invariably happens when an unpopular man is in the right in 
a squabble, Mr. Ayrton was unfortunately defeated. Kew 
is not the private property of the Hooker family, and we are 
not at all sure that, for many reasons, some inquiry into its 
management and administration is not desirable. 





Once again the question of our London bridges is cropping 
up, and showing how necessary it is that something should be 
done to reduce to order the existing class of Metropolitan 
administration. The Corporation has abandoned its Bill for 
widening London Bridge. This is satisfactory, for the 
scheme was one which would have spoilt the bridge, 
and done little to relieve the traffic. On the other 
hand, the Board of Works is going to give 750,0001., or there- 
abouts, for Waterloo Bridge, the tolls of which bring in about 
20,0001. a-year. We may add that Waterloo Bridge is in a 
oe rotten condition and hardly worth a dozen years’ pur- 
chase. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AT THE CONGRESS. 


To-day Lord Beaconsfield is to leave for Berlin as the re. 
presentative of England at the approaching Congress. In 
accordance with the system of concealment pursued by our 
Government throughout the present crisis, the announcement 
that the Congress is to meet was not made till many days 
after its meeting had finally been decided upon. It was only 
on Monday last that Parliament was informed that England 
had received and accepted an invitation from Germany to 
take part in a Congress. Beyond this broad fact we know 
little or nothing, from any authoritative source, of the 
character of this latest attempt to settle the Eastern Ques- 
tion by diplomacy. We are informed that, in the words of 
the invitation, addressed to Russia in common with the other 
great Powers of Europe, it is expressly stated that “in ac- 
cepting it the Government of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia consents to admit the free discussion of the whole of 
the contents of the Treaty of San Stefano, and that it is 
ready to participate therein.” Weare further informed that, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ministers, the consent thus 
given is equivalent to an acceptance of the stipulation laid 
down by Lord Derby in his despatch of the 21st March, to 
the effect that the whole Treaty of San Stefano must be placed 
before the Congress. How this may be it is impossible to say 
until we know thefull purport and bearing of the representa- 
tions in virtue of which Russia has consented to accede to the 
terms prescribed by England as the conditions of her enter- 
ing the Congress. All we know is that, through the medium 
of Count Schouvaloff, some sort of convention, or agreement 
or understanding, has been arranged with reference to the 
basis on which the Eastern Question is to be settled at Berlin. 
To what extent this arrangement may be binding on both 
parties, by what means it is to be enforced, and what is the 
neral nature of its provisions, are points on which the 
British public are kept in ignorance, though they affect 
the gravest and most vital interests of England, not 
only for the moment but for the future. If there 
is any truth in current rumours, which are supported 
by certain significant fluctuations of prices on the Stock 
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Exchange, this agreement includes, amidst other things, the | pe 


establishment of some sort of financial and administrative pro- 
tectorate over Turkey. Under ordinary circumstances, we 
should scout the mere suggestion that a step of such vast 
impertance as direct intervention, whether joint or collective, 
in the internal affairs of Turkey could be undertaken by our 
Government without the knowledge and sanction of the 
country and of Parliament. But, after what has occurred 
already, we can feel no confidence that England may not find 
herself committed, without her opinion being consulted 
beforehand, to a virtual protectorate of er If this 
should be the case, so high-handed an act will only be a 
fitting climax to the course of action pursued by the Govern- 
ment from the outset of the negotiations. 

The probability that the Congress will save England from 
the necessity of war is so welcome that we are not disposed to 
examine too closely into any means by which that end may 
be attained. As a mere matter, however, of prudence, it is 
well to point out that the peaceful termination of the Eastern 
difficulty cannot yet be regarded as an accomomplished fact. 
Until we know what is the solution proposed by Russia, what 
view of that solution may be taken by Germany and Austria, 
and to what extent Turkey is prepared to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Congress, it is idle to assume, as it is the fashion 
to do at present, that everything is as good as settled. We 
are asked to believe that England has carried her own way 
throughout, and that this triumph is solely due to the ability 
and energy displayed by Her Majesty’s Government. To 
believe this on the mere statement of Ministerial organs is a 
greater strain than our faith is in a position to stand. Until 
we know what objects England, as represented by her Govern- 
ment, has sought to achieve and how for she has succeeded in 
achieving them, we must decline to ps in the chorus of adu- 
lation addressed to Lord Beaconsfield on the hypothesis that 
he has saved the honour and interests of the British Empire. 
As it is, the well-nigh solitary fact that we have been per- 
mitted to learn with respect to the Congress does not tend 
to increase our personal confidence in its prospects of success. 
England, for the first time in her history, is to be represented 
abroad by the Prime Minister, assisted by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. We quite admit that the fact of 
a step being unprecedented is no absolute reason why it should 
not be adopted. But, still, we are Conservative enough to 
hold that precedent is not a thing to be lightly disregarded. 
And, even if we had the fullest conviction of Lord Beacons- 
field’s fitness to act as the representative of England, we 
could wish for some more satisfactory explanation of the 
reasons which have dictated this departure from Constitu- 
tional usage than is furnished by the bare statement that, 
in the opinion of the Ministry, the Premier’s presence at 
Berlin is calculated to promote the interests of peace. Upon 
general grounds, his qualifications for the post would seem to 
be far inferior to those of Lord Lyons, or any other experienced 
diplomatist. Lord Beaconsfield, unless report belies him, is very 
imperfectly acquainted with the language in which the discus- 
sions of the Congress are to be conducted. He has never, 
throughout his long career, taken any prominent part in 
foreign affairs, and on almost every one of the few occasions 
on which he has spoken or written on Continental politics he 
has given utterance to opinions which have been falsified b 
the event, and has supported these opinions by views whic 
were out of harmony with English ideas and English sym- 

athies. Whatever, too, may be the opinion entertained of 

ord Beaconsfield by his fellow countrymen, he has never 
achieved that kind of European reputation which bestows on 
the statesman who possesses it an individual influence inde- 
pendent of the State which he represents. It would be the 
mvcrest flattery to assert that Lord Beaconsfield occupies a 
position in the eyes of Europe analogous to that held by Pitt 
or Cavour, or Bismarck, or Palmerston. 

Even, however, if we believed that Lord Beaconsfield was, 
of all the statesmen whom England possesses, or has ever 
possessed, the one best fitted to represent her interests at a 
Congress abroad, we should still hold that the mere fact of 
his being Prime Minister was a fatal objection to his selec- 
tion for the post. We are told that the course of negotia- 
tions will be facilitated by our Plenipotentiary being in direct 


rsonal communication with the representatives of the great 
Continental Empires, and that the avoidance of any necessity 
of referring home for instructions is likely to increase the 
prospects of a satisfactory solution. This statement is only 
tantamount to the assertion that a personal Government is 
better fitted than a Parliamentary one to conduct secret 
negotiations. The assertion is one we should be the last to 
deny. Our sole answer is, that we prefer the advantages of 
Parliamentary rule to the diplomatic efficiency of personal 
Government. Nor is our objection based upon any pedantic 
respect for the theory of Constitutionalism. at this 
moment Earl Russell, or Lord Palmerston, or Sir Robert 
Peel, or even the late Lord Derby, had been the Prime 
Minister of England, we should have felt absolute certainty 
that, in the discharge of a ae difficult and anomalous posi- 
tion, they would have remained faithful to the spirit, if not to 
the letter, of our free institutions. In plainer words, they would 
have done nothing, and sanctioned nothing, which they did not 
honestly believe to be in accordance with the will of the 
nation whose delegates they acknowledged themselves to be. 
But in the case of Lord Beaconsfield we neither feel, nor ought 
to feel, any confidence of this kind. The one theory to which 
he has been faithful throughout the vacillations of his political 
creed is that our Ministers are the servants of the Crown, not 
the representatives of the nation. Ever since he was placed. 
in a position to carry out his own ideas he has acted upon 
this theory, and has introduced a system of relations between 
the Crown and the Cabinet which, under a more ambititious 
and less loyal Sovereign, would be fatal to the authority of 
the nation as represented by Parliament. At Berlin he 
will have an opportunity of developing this system of 
which he is well-nigh certain to avail himself. With Lord 
Salisbury at his side he will be virtually free, not only from 
the control of Parliament but from the supervision of his col- 
leagues. The idea of the Prime Minister and the "aaa 
Secretary sending home for instructions to Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Cross is too ludicrous to be seriously enter- 
tained. Practically, the issue of peace or war, the future posi- 
tion of Englandin Europe and Asia, and the fate of the Empire 
for generations to come, is to be decided by the individual 
judgment of Lord Beaconsfield, acting in personal and private 
communication with the Queen. In fact, the policy of Eng- 
land is to be determined in the same fashion as that of 
Russia is determined by the personal views of the Czar and 
Prince Gortschakoff, and that of Germany by those of the 
Emperor and Prince Bismarck. It is true that, as a matter 
of form, Parliament will have the power of pronouncing an 
opinion, after the event, upon the policy pursued by our 
plenipotentaries at Berlin; but, as a matter of fact, the veto 
theoretically possessed by Parliament can never be exercised 
under such circumstances as the present. At this moment, 
then, it lies in the power of Lord Beaconsfield, so long as his 
views commend themselves to the approval of his Royal Mis- 
tress, to commit England, of his own free will and pleasure, 
either to a war fraught with the gravest perils, or to a peace 
burdened with the most onerous responsibilities. That such 
a possibility should exist must be matter for apprehension 
and regret to every Englishman, whether Liberal or Conserv- 
ative, who believes that in the long run personal rule must 
prove inconsistent with free institutions. 


c-— ee 
THE CRIME OF NOBILING. 

The horror created by Hédel’s insane attempt had barely 
begun to subside when the world was startled by the intelli- 
gence that the Emperor of Germany had been made the 
victim of a second and yet more atrocious outrage. It is, 
happily, needless to dwell upon the heinousness of the offence 
cominitted by these rival assassins, or to point out how cer- 
tain their crime is to frustrate the very object for which it 
was perpetrated. There is no place in the world where assas- 
sination is viewed with such loathing as it is with us ; indeed, 
the political and social conditions of our country render it 
almost impossible for Englishmen to realise the point of view 
from which tyrannicide has been regarded in other ages and 
other lands. As an abstract principle, a few English thinkers 
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might be ready to agree with Mazzini’s doctrine, that, under 
certain circumstances, an individual may be justified in 
taking upon himself the duty of executing public justice 
on the person of a despot. _But, as a matter of fact, any 
ceanticll application of this principle seems to our En- 
glish judgment an insane blunder as well as a hideous 
crime. Moreover, in the present instance the guilt of Hé- 
del and Nobiling’s offence is unpalliated, even by such 
meagre justification as is afforded by the plea that the ruler 
whose life is attempted is an usurper or a tyrant. No monarch 
can be said more truly to reign by the will of his people than 
the First Emperor of Germany ; and, though the Hohenzollern 
theory of Government is hard to reconcile with true constitu- 
tionalism, yet, it is only fair to admit, that of all his race the 
Emperor William is the one who has evinced the least desire 
for autocratic power, the greatest readiness to uphold the 
supremacy of the law above that of the individual caprice of 
the Sovereign. In his private character the Emperor has 
deserved, as well as earned, the love and esteem of his 
eople; and his great age, his personal gallantry, and his 
high mnilitary repute combine to confer an additional 
dastardliness of character on the crimes by which his life has 
been recently attempted. The fullest recognition, however, of 
the iniquity and insanity of these offences is not inconsistent 
with an attempt to appreciate their true significance. In the 
excited state of public opinion created throughout the length 
and breadth of the Fatherland by these abortive assassina- 
tions, it is almost impossible that there should not be an 
outery for the wholesale extirpation of the doctrines by 
which Hédel and Nobiling are believed to have been led to 
the commission of their crime. Such an outcry is only too 
likely to confound the innocent with the guilty, and to sacri- 
fice the interests of public liberty to the removal of an isolated 
evil. This being so, it is all-the more essential that the 
representatives of Liberal thought in foreign lands should 
not be led by detestation of a monstrous crime to give their 
sanction to ideas which are fatal to every sound principle of 
individual freedom. 
In the first place, then, it is well to point out that, as yet, 
the crimes of Hédel and Nobiling have not been brought 
home by any conclusive evidence to Socialist ideas, or still 
less to Socialist organisations. It is, of course, possible that 
the latter criminal’s alleged confession may be true, and that 
he may be, in reality, the agent of a secret society pledged to 
carry out their ends by assassination. But this assump- 
tion needs morally, as well as legally, far stronger con- 
firmation than the unsupported statement of a man whose 
sanity is more than doubtful, and whose life is in the utmost 
jeopardy. No deep study of the annals of crime is required to 
show that a sensational outrage of the kind committed by 
Hodel is almost certain to beget imitators. If a murder is 
perperated under circumstances which excite any great 
amount of public attention, the desire of attracting like notice 
by a similar offence seems to possess an extraordinary fasci- 
nation for minds half unhinged by morbid excitement; and, 
to judge from the accounts published, Nobiling was an exact 
type of the category of minds especially subject to this fasci- 
nation. A manapparently of some education, but of no great 
mental power, soured by failures which had wounded his vanity 
even more than they had damaged his fortunes, and afflicted 
with a passionate craving for notoriety, he was pre- 
cisely the person whom psychologists would have picked 
out as likely to be smitten with a mania for emulat- 
ing the evil fame which Hédel had acquired. Inor- 
dinate vanity is almost invariably accompanied by feebleness 
of resolution ; and it would only be consistent with such a 
character as that which primd facie Nobiling would seem tc 
possess, to first commit a crime of his own accord and then to 
represent himself as instigated to it by others, either 
with a view of enhancing his own importance or of saving 
his neck from the gallows. In saying this we have no inten- 
tion of disputing the possibility that Nobiling, assassin as he 
is, and traitor as he alleges himself to be, may yet have told 
the truth in his confessions. All we wisb to point out is that 
the known facts of his crime are, to say the least, not incom- 
patible with the theory that his offence, in common with that 
of Hédel. was the act of an individual, not of an association. 


We do not assert that this was so, but that it may have been 
so; and that, till the facts are more fully proved, it is unjust 
to brend the German Socialists with an elaborate scheme for 
the wholesale assassination of the reigning dynasty. Even if 
it should be proved that this half-crazed Doctor of Philo- 
sophy was a convert to Socialist ideas, or had attended 
Socialist meetings, it does not follow that Socialism as 
a creed, and still more as an organisation, is justly 
responsible for his crime. Fanatics of his stamp are always 
prone to take up every crude idea which happens to be cur- 
rent for the moment, and there is a strong antecedent pro- 
bability that a man who would commit such a crime as this 
abortive attempt at assassination would be addicted to 
Spiritualism or Ultramontantism or Communism, or some other 
of the many morbid developments of mental activity with 
which our time is rife. 


Still, it would be absurd to overlook the possibility that 


Nobiling’s asserted confession may be true, and that there 
may exist in Germany secret societies prepared to carry out 
their ideas by the agency of assassination. Such societies 
have had a real existence out of the pages of romance; and 


there are certain aspects in the social conditions of the Father- 


land which would seem to render Germany a not unfavourable 
soil for the production of these monstrous outgrowths of nine- 
teenth century civilisation. If it can be shown that associations 
of this kind do exist in Germany or elsewhere, we should 


raise no protest against the adoption of the sternest means 


for their suppression. After all, the first duty of society is 
self-preservation. The reign of law and order depends upon’ 
the enforcement of the principle that life and property are to 
be protected from individual violence; and no consideration 
for the element of truth contained in Socialist ideas, or for 
the injustices to which certain classes are subjected under 
our existing social system, could justify any leniency in deal- 
ing with organisations for the promotion of a crime which 
in the end is nothing more or less than a foul and cowardly 
form of murder. It is always a question of expediency how 
far extreme severity of punishment is really conducive to the 
prevention of crime. But if the mere act of belonging toa 
secret society, which advocated the practice of assassination,’ 
was declared to be an offence punishable by death, legislation 
of such a kind could not, as we hold, be objected to in principle.’ 
What we protestagainst is theattempt which isa pereaiy eee 
made in Germany, and which seems not unlikely to meet wi 

some support even in England, to enforce a sort of theory of 
constructive assassination. To say—that, because the views of 
Socialism, if carried out to their om result, might autho-' 
rise the assassination of crowned heads, therefore, , 
mere holding of Socialist ideas is a crime to be treated as 

penal offence—is to establish a principle fatal to all liberty, 
and to all progress. If once we admit that it is the duty of 
the State to suppress erroneous ideas, as well as criminal 
acts, we sanction the proceedings of the Inquisition, and 
justify the re-establishment of the penal laws in Ireland. If 
there is one truth which mankind might have been thought 
to have realised by long and bitter experience, it is the use- 
lessness of waging war against ideas, whether true or false, 
as being crimes in themselves. We have too much faith in 
the good sense of the German ee and the German Govern-' 
ment to believe that they will led away by horror of 
the crimes committed by Hédel and Nobling into sanctioning 
the principle that the State has a right to decide what creeds, 
whether Trecioaionl. political, or social, the individual mem- 
bers of the community may, or may not, be allowed to hold 
as matters of opinion. The passionate demand which has 
been raised in many quarters of Germany for repressive 
legislation against Socialism may fairly be attributed to 
the excitement of the hour. But when in our leading English 
journal we see prominence given to a statement that, to teach 
the masses in Germany that their sufferings spring from 
“the sacrifice of industry and agriculture to an exaggerated 
military system” is to inculcate doctrines dangerous to the 
well-being of the community, and which should be put down 
by force, we are bound to oe: against the view that the 
attempted assassination of the Emperor justifies a crusade 
against all liberty of speech and writing and thought itself. 
That the crime of Hédel and his imitator seems likely 
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to be attended with no fatal result must be matter for heart- 
felt congratulation to all honest men, and, above all others, 
‘to those who hold with us that the maintenance of personal 
liberty is-the chief end and achievement of civilised society. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NINETEENTH 
. CENTURY. 


During the six years that Mr. Hanbury has sat in Parlia- 
ment he has never attained any eminence other than that 
belonging to a steadfast and loyal supporter of the Ministry. 
The fact, however, that the sometime member for Tamworth 
had been selected to succeed the late President of the Board 
of Trade as Knight of the Shire for the County of Stafford 
seems to have inspired a gentleman, who has hitherto been 
content to vote in silence, with a desire to vindicate his claim 
to reputation. Mr. Hanbury, in plain words, felt bound to 
do something, and the thing which he found ready to his 
hands was to accuse Mr. Gladstone of sedition. A man of 
less courage or greater modesty might well have shrunk, being 
what Mr. Hanbury is, from assailing a statesman who had sat 
in Parliament years before the Member for Staffordshire was 
born, who has filled the highest offices in the State, and who 
has associated his name indelibly, whether for good or evil, 
with England’s annals througiout the last half century. 
If the late Prime Minister of England was to be summoned 
to the bar of Parliament on a charge of having used language 
calculated to incite the Indian Provinces of the Empire to 
insurrection, so grave an indictment ought, m common 
decency, to have been brought by a member of greater weight, 
maturer age, and higher standing than the predecessor of 
young Mr. Bass in the representation of Tamworth. We 
should take this view, even if we considered Mr. Gladstone’s 
views, as expressed in the article in question, to be worthy of 
public censure, and if we held that the ex-Premier had no 
other title to publie respect beyond the fact of his having 
filled the highest post which England has it in her power to 
bestow. If, however, Mr. Hanbury’s own sense of propriety 
fails to show him the incongruity of his venturing to sit in 
judgment upon Mr. Gladstone, nothing that we or anybody 
-else ean say is likely to convince him of the error of his ways. 
‘That Achilles should be attacked only by a foeman worthy of 
his steel is a truth which the Thersites of all times are the last 
to realise; and it would be as unreasonable to blame Mr. Han- 
bury for not appreciating the difference between himself and 
the greatest of English Ministers as it would be to condemn 
the frog in the fable for deeming himself the equal of the bull. 
As the charge has been made, it is worth while to consider 
what is the offence of which Mr. Gladstone stands accused. 
We may admit at the outset that we do not place a very 
high estimate upon Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to general 
literature. It is far from our intention to decry the import- 
anee of the part played in politics by articles in newspapers 
and reviews. From a variety of causes into which we need 
not enter, the power of influencing and directing public 
opinion has passed to a great extent, and must pass hereafter 
to a still greater extent, from Parliamentary debate to 
newspaper writing. The old taunt that an expression of 
opinion was of no importance because it had only appeared 
in @ newspaper has long since ceased to have any meaning, 
and no one who watches the signs of the times can fail 
to see that, whether for good or bad, the men who most 
influence the public thought of the day are holding more 
and more aloof from Parliament, and availing themselves 
more and more of the agencies for publicity provided by 
periodical literature. The powers, however, which enable a 
man to gain the highest rank in political life and in writing 
are rarely, if ever, combined in one and the same person; and 
Mr. Gladstone is not the exception which proves the rule. 
Putting aside all question of party politics, no candid man 
would dispute for one moment the eminence of Mr. Glad- 
ttone as a statesman. But, on the other hand, no impartial 
tritic could assign to him any exceptionally high rank as a 
pamphieteer. He is wanting in the clearness of style, the 
‘condensation of thought, and the power of grasping the car- 
dinal point of a subject to the exclusion of all collateral 


considerations, which are the requisites for effective politica} 
writing. Even if we placed a higher estimate than we do on 
Mr. Gladstone’s magazine articles we should still regret the 
frequency of their appearance. Be their merits what they 
may, Mr. Gladstone’s essays are read not so much for their 
substance as for the name of their author, and thus the 

reputation to which their sale is due cannot but be impaired 
to some extent by the fact of this reputation being converted 
into an advertisement for articles which, on their own merits, 
would hardly succeed in enlisting any great amount of public 


attention. Moreover, there are many things which an irrespon- 
sible writer can say with justice, but which a nsible 
statesman cannot assert without giving rise to ounded 


expectations. For instance, if Mr. Gladstone were to write 
an article summing up the arguments in favour of dis. 
establishment, it would be assumed at once that he in- 
tended to use his great power in Parliament to further the 
severance of Church and State; and, in the same way, if Mr. 
Gladstone intends to propose any important c¢ or 
reform in our Imperial policy, it is far better that he should 
advocate it in Parliament or on a platform than in the 
columns of a newspaper. 
Thus, Mr. Gladstone would, in our judgment, have shown 
more discretion if he had left to other and lesser men the 
duty of pointing out the effect which the employment of native 
troops in European wars is likely to produce on our future 
relations with our Indian Empire. But, to say that the mere 
fact of pointing out the inevitable result of a certain line of 
policy is tantamount to preaching sedition, is an assertion we 
should scarcely have expected, even from a Conservative 
county member. Yet this is the gist and purport of Mr. 
Hanbury’s attack. Mr. Gladstone asserted, in his article in 
the Nineteenth Century, that we are calling upon India to 
supply us with troops to fight our battles in Europe; that for 
the services thus rendered India will reap none of the ordi- 
nary rewards of war in the shape of indemnities, con- 
quests of territory, or even military glory; and that in 
the wars waged by India on behalf of England, the policy 
of the campaign must be determined by English, not by 
Indian interests. There is no disputing the truth of these 
assertions; they are matters of fact, not of opinion; and Mr. 
Gladstone can no more be blamed for calling attention to 
patent facts than he can be for stating that drankenness 
begets disease, or that ignorance breeds vice. From the facts 
thus stated Mr. Gladstone draws the conclusion that this is a 
state of things with which India cannot, will not, and ought 
not to rest contented. This is the head and front of his 
offending. Because he has ventured to assert the truism, that 
“those who are parties to the perpetration of injustice must 
prepare for the results to which injustice leads,” he is actually 
held up to opprobrium as having incited the natives of India 
to rise in insurrection against British rule. According te 
this theory, to denounce oppression in any form is te 
become an accomplice in the crimes of retaliation to which 
oppression gives rise. If Mr. Hanbury’s theory of in- 
direct incitement to sedition should be adopted by Par- 
liament, anybody who expressed an opinion that the 
Lancashire millowners had brought their troubles upon them- 
selves by over-production might be held accountable for the 
burning of factories by the mob at Preston and Blackburn. 
There is, however, no fear that Mr. Hanbury’s motion will be 
carried even by the present House of Commons. Indeed, it 
was brought forward not so much with any idea of serious 
debate as with the view of inflicting damage on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reputation. The attempt will prove a failure. We 
are not blind admirers of the ex-Premier; we do not agree 
with many of his views; we can recognise the errors in his 
political career which have to some extent counterbalanced the 
power of his consummate ability. But, when all is said and 
done, amongst the English public men of our time Mr. Glad- 
stone stands first and alone. In these days of servile success 
worship it is with pride that Englishmen can contemplate 
the spectacle of their great Minister protesting, in 
season and out of season, that right and justice are better 
and nobler than prestige and bravado. We hold that Mr. 
Gladstone has never estimated at their full worth the ad- 
vantages of our Indian Empire: but. because we hold this, we 
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are all the more grateful to him for raising up his testimony 


against a policy which we regard as inconsistent with those 
rinciples of justice and honesty by which alone our rule of 
dia can be permanently secured. There is only too much 


’ cause to fear that England may have reason to remember the 


solemn warning given by the veteran statesman in the article 
which has incurred Mr. Hanbury’s displeasure for many a 
long day after the .very fact of this gentleman’s existence 


aby ‘~J 





MR. HANBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Robert William Hanbury is, we fear, a victim to that 


last infirmity of ignoble minds—the craving for notoriety. 


In no other way can his extraordinary conduct on Monday be 
explained. On that day he came down to the House of Com- 
mons, and gravely notified that he would call attention to 
some passages ina Magazine article written by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and that he would move “that such language on the 
part of a member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council was much 
to be condemned, as being highly inopportune, and as cal- 
culated to create sedition in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire.” 
We are led to believe that Mr. Hanbury is what they call “a 
clever young man.” Ifthat be the case, then it is certain that 
he is utterly devoid of any sense of humour, because no man 
consciously makes himself ridiculous when he has the power 
of appreciating the ludicrous. On the othér hand, it must be 
taken into account that Mr. Hanbury himself recentl 
favoured the world with his own estimate of himself, whic 
was much less flattering than any we, even after Monday’s 
experience, might have felt disposed to suggest. He had 
been member for Tamworth, and Tamworth, he informed the 
public, was just the kind of borough that would naturally elect 
to be represented by any ass, with a beer barrel on its back, 
that asked its suffrages. Stout rather than beer, we 
are informed, is the beverage that is associated with the 
honoured name Mr. Hanbury bears, but that we presume was 
a refinement of distinction which he did not consider the 
Tamworth mind capable of appreciating. However, we are 
not disposed to accept Mr. Hanbury’s somewhat modest 
appraisement of himself, or to let him down easily because the 
people of Tamworth thought he was sufficiently asinine to 
represent them. He does not represent Tamworth now. 
Hence, even according to his own showing, he cannot any 
longer claim the immunities of donkeydom. 

It is therefore necessary to treat as serious the motion 
which Mr. Hanbury has tabled. Its announcement was 
received with an outburst of ferocious cheering from the Tory 
benches, so that, in respect of substance, motive, and policy, 
we presume it commends itself to the average Conservative 
mind. For that reason both the motion and its reception are 
interesting. Both afford another illustration of what many 
critics of Parliament have recently been deploring—the 
gradual debasement of the House of Commons in public 
esteem, traceable to the tolerance of conduct on the part of 
its juvenile Jingoes which is not merely deficient in good 
sense, but even in good taste and good breeding. Of course, it 
may be that the old manly virtues which Englishmen cherished 
during the greater part of the Victorian epoch are going out of 
fashion as our public life is being Imperialised and Orienti- 
lised. But, whether that be the case or not, it is still, to many 
plain simple people, rather revolting to witness in young gen- 
tlemen of Mr. Hanbury’s standing that almost indecent dis- 
regard for the claims of age and splendid public services 
which not onlv renders it possible for him to lay such a 
motion as this before the House, but renders it possible for 
the Ministerial majority to applaud him for so doing. Mr. 
Hanbury, if he means anything at all, means to accuse Mr. 
Gladstone of one of the vilest, basest, foulest pieces of treason 
that ever a human being was guilty of. He wants to proclaim 
that the ex-Premier of England, the man whose passionate 
love for his country has been attested by half a century of 
brilliant, thankless toil in her service, is cowardly enough, 
when she is on the eve of a foreign war, to urge some of his 
fellow subjects to revolt against his Sovereign. The impeach- 
ment thus deliberately brought against the first of English 
statesmen is brought against him by a hobbledehoy who was 


being whipped as a naughty little boy at Rugby when Mr. 
Gladstone was a famous Minister of State, thrilling listen. 
ing Senates with his oratory,and, to the best of his 
ability, serving England faithfully “laborious for her 
people and her poor.” We wonder whether it is usual 
in civilised countries for, any “clever young man,” who 
wants to get himself talked about in society to bring 
heedless charges of villany against illustrous servants of the 
State, merely because they happen to criticise in somewhat 
strong language a policy of which the clever young man in 
question deigns to approve. We wonder whether the “ intel- 
ligent foreigner” will be deeply impressed with the sense of 
our national greatness and wisdom when he finds that this 
kind of thing is not only done in the English Parliament, 
but absolutely applauded to the echo by a majority of the 
representatives of the people. Even if the charge that Mr. 
Hanbury makes were true, the mode of making it would be 
none the less indecent. When a King is adjudged worthy of 
the last penalty of the law, it is not in good taste to let him 
be handed over to the common hangman. Similarly when it 
is necessary to impeach the greatest political genius in 
England, the man whose life-work is inseparable from her 
historic record, it is sesthetically a mistake to hand him over 
to Mr. Hanbury, or try him by the very common jury cf bray- 
ing groundlings that shouted themselves hoarse on Monday 
afternoon when this young gentleman gave notice of his 
motion. 

We feel we have a right to speak fearlessly and strongly 
about conduct that we regard as marking the development of 
a spirit of political indecency and irreverence in the House of 
Commons, which is calculated to bring that once august 
assembly into public contempt. Because, if age, untainted 
honour, earnest patriotism, unimpeachable sincerity, soaring 
genius, and a long career of historic public service are not 
enough to protect veteran statesmen from the impudent impu- 
tations of treason, which any political puppy can vamp up 
against them if he pleases, then it is time that some kind of 
repressive Social pressure should be exerted to check the 
growth of a demoralising practice. Otherwise, there will be 
no end to these spiteful outbursts of insolence. If the 
Radicals are so unfortunate as to have a Hanbury amongst 
them, then, also, we may expect to have him every now and 
then “ impeaching” Lord Beaconsfield whenever he writes a 
novel, or crying “ traitor ” to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whenever he spends money on an emergency. without the 
consent of Parliament. As to the motion itself, we observe 
that it has given great concern to Mr. Hanbury’s friends, who 
have at last begun to see what fools they made of themselves 
when they cheered him on Monday afternoon. Already, we 
find the virulent evening organ of juvenile Jingoism warning 
him that it “ might be inexpedient”’ to press it to a division. 
He is to be content with merely elaborately explaining to the 
House and Europe that Mr, Gladstone is guilty of an odious 
crime, and then, ‘ withdrawing” the censure he asks the 
House to put upon the Ex-Premier. Such is the chivalrous 
counsel that Mr. Hanbury receives from the “ gentlemen who 
write for gentlemen.” We trust that, unless Mr. Hanbury 
makes an ample and humble apology to the House for insulting 
it through the person of its most illustrious member, it will not 
permit his motion to be withdrawn. We are not entirely at 
one with Mr. Gladstone in his opinion about employing 
Indian troops, but it is impossible for us to suspect a tried 
and trusty servant of the State of deliberately attempting to 
stir up sedition in India when he oe out that certain pos- 
sible perils may be incurred by the development of a novel 
and fantastic policy. ‘Ought India to be content?” is the 
phrase in Mr. Gladstone’s article on which Mr. Hanbury 
appears to base his infamous charge. But, if that is treason, 
everybody who criticises our Indian administration is guilty 
of it. It is the keynote of every speech that is made, not 
only by Mr. Faweett, but by Mr. Smollet, or that ever was 

e by Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, or Mr. Sheridan. It was an 
ancient privilege “to fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into 
words,” and Mr. Gladstone, like his great predecessors, 
Burke and Fox, and Chatham, has in his time made bold 
use of this old English right. But the man who accuses him 
of treason for speaking gut boldly what he believes to be the 
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truth, and what he gives fair reason for believing, ought to 
look back and think of the time when for speaking almost 

recisely the same kind of thing a certain member in the 
ess escribed cither Burke or Fox as “a reptile.” What 
we think of that person now, the next generation will think 
of Mr. Hanbury when he and his motion are matters of 
history. 


THE LOSS OF THE GROSSER KURFURST. 


The loss of the German ironclad Grosser Kurfiirst points 
most forcibly to the existence of a danger to men-of-war of 
the most formidable nature, and of a nature which is of the 
deepest interest to this country as a naval power. That the 
ram has long been recognised as a powerful weapon and as 
a necessary element in the constitution of a modern iron- 
clad is well-known; and that, as a weapon of attack, it pos- 
sesses a high value has been sufficiently proved; but it has 
been left for the collision between the two German ironclads 
off Folkestone to furnish the most convincing proof that, of 
all known weapons in naval warfare, the ram is the most 
deadly, the most dangerous and the most decisive. Among 
the few signal instances of ramming, which have oc- 
curred since rams have been introduced, the two most 
important took place in the naval action at Lissa, and in the 
collision off the Irish coast between the Iron Duke and the 
Vanguard. The first was, however, a deliberate and suc- 
cessful attempt of one hostile vessel to disable another; 
while the other was an accident due to a heavy fog which 
prevented a proper attention to signals. In both these cases 
there was a serious cause for disaster; but there was a fair 
reason to assume that, under more favourable circumstances, 
the danger from ramming might easily be reduced, and that, 
in the circumstance of actual warfare, our ironclads possessed 
a serviceable weapon of attack. But how different were the 
circumstances of this last collision! There was no preme- 
ditated attack, no concealed or unexpected source of danger, 
indeed, no reasonable excuse for supposing that danger of any 
kind was to be apprehended. Ona fine summer morning, within 
sight of land, with the sea as smooth as glass, an ironclad, 
well manned and well found, so far as we know, in every 
respect, goes to the bottom in eight minutes, with three hun- 
dred souls, not one of whom survives to tell the tale. There 
was no fog, no confusion, no question as to the “rule of the 
road” at sea and no sudden disturbance of the elements to 
furnish the smallest excuse. There was nothing but the exe- 
cution of a very ordinary manceuvre in a very clumsy way, a 
slight collision between two vessels, and the immediate 
destruction of one of them. We are justified, therefore, in the 
assertion that, now, no further proof is needed of the deadly 
nature of the ram as a weapon of naval warfare, and of its 
danger at the present moment, in time of peace, to every one 
of our ironclads in possession of it. 

As regards the actual accident off Folkestone, a few words 
may dispose of it. From beginning to end bad seamanship 
was the cause. In the first place there was a dangerous and 
unnecessary proximity between the two vessels—a proximity 
not permitted in the British Navy; and, in the next, there 
was an almost lubberly want of smartness in handling the 
helm of the Kénig Wilhelm. The doomed vessel altered its 
course to allow a fishing smack to pass; its colleague, the 
Kénig Wilhelm, promptly executed the same manceuvre ; but 
failed, when the first vessel resumed its original course, to do 
the same, and, accordingly, ran into and sank it. There is 
nothing more to say about the matter. Had the seamanship 
been better, had the Kénig Wilhelm been more smartly 
handled ; and, in fact, had all concerned, from the admiral in 
command to the man at the wheel been alive to the dan- 

rous nature of the craft they steered, an accident could 

dly have occurred. But in this last “if” lies the whole 
marrow of the matter; and we may now leave the disaster to 
see how we are concerned by it and what lesson we, as a naval 
power, may derive from it. e 

Had the admiral or the captain, or the officer of the watch, 
or even the helmsman known that this vessel was not a wooden 
man-of-war with a large reserve of elasticity and great re- 
cuperative power, but was little better than an egg-shell or 


dainty tea-cup, in fact, a vessel as unlike, in its characteristics, 
its capabilities and its nature, to an old wooden frigate, as 
two bodies technically called ships could possibly be, they 
would have known how to avoid such an accident. But, 
because they did not know this, an accident, fatal to one 
vessel occurred, while the two principal officers were down 
below, unsuspicious of danger and indulging in the vain 
self-confidence of ignorance. This may perhaps sound harsh, 


but it is true. Worse than this, we cannot afford to - 


level such a reproach at a foreign power without frankly 
admitting that, to a large extent, we suffer in the same 
way. Ever since ironclad construction commenced, pro- 
fessional experience, or prejudice, or blindness, has per- 
sisted in assuming the existence in these new vessels of 
all the qualities to be found in our old “ wooden walls.” 
Step by step this unfortunate infatuation has had to be 
abandoned, but still, even now, the lesson is only half learnt 
—the lesson that, in all material respects, an ironclad has to 
be treated from an entirely different point of view to a 
wooden vessel. What would Constable have said on Wed- 
nesday, at Epsom, if, instead of Sefton, he had been started 
to win the Derby on an elephant? ‘True, they are both 
animals, alike in many essential points ; but we doubt if Mr. 
Constable, able as he is, and daring as he is, would care, 
without special training, to attempt such a mount. It is the 
same with an ironclad fleet. Until it is thoroughly recognised 
that, to command an ironclad, requires altogether a different 
experience from that which is sufficient to command any other 
class of vessel, our fleet exists on sufferance and might any 
moment be the victim of a danger which is no less real 
because it is masked or veiled from sight. When this dif- 
ference is fully realised, we may hear of captains being selected 
for the command of ironclads on no other ground than that 
of professional experience ; of the refusal to allow an iron- 
clad to go to sea, unless she is in all respects fitted with every 
known appliance to protect her, or help her in time of danger; 
of some effort being made to construct such a dangerous 
weapon as the ram, so as to permit of its use only in time of 
war and to prevent its being made, in time of peace, an uncon- 
scious instrument of self-destruction, or acertain source of peril 
to every vessel it approaches; and of officers being generally, 
trained carefully and thoroughly for ironclad service. Mr. Bras- 
sey has given utterance to some sensible remarks on this last 
disaster ; and endeavoured to point to one or two lessons it 
seems to teach. But, sensible as he is, we distinctly and 
wholly disagree with him when he asserts that “it can 
scarcely be maintained that an ironclad under steam is more 
difficult to handle than the old line-of-battle ship under sail.” 
It can be maintained; for, if one lesson more than another 
has to be learnt, and, if necessary, forced down the throats of 
those who have to learn it, it is that it must be maintained, 
in season and out of season, at the Admiralty, in the gun- 
room, in the ward room and in the captain’s cabin of every 
man-of-war, that “an ironclad under steam is more difficult,” 
and incomparably more difficult, “to handle than the old line- 
of-battle ship.” Hear what a captain in the Navy says him- 
self ; one of those officers who might be disposed to repudiate 
the notion that there was any special difficulty in the - 
ment of an ironclad. Writing of this very assertion made by 
Mr. Brassey, Captain Verney maintains that, “on the con- 
trary, she (the ironclad) is infinitely more difficult to handle. 
The old sailing line-of-battle ship was almost a living crea- 
ture; the captain, who was in sympathy with his ship, knew 
exactly what she was doing, how she was behaving, and where 
she was going, even when he was below in his cabin.” But 
an ironclad, he goes on to say, “is a clumsy, dead mass, made 
to float by brute force—that is, by a perfectly flat bottom, 
giving great displacement below water.’ And he concludes 
with the statement that “a captain can by no means as con- 
fidently depend on an ironclad as he formerly could on the 
old sailing line-of-battle ship, which he loved with the perfect 
love that casts out fear.” : ‘ 

This is all we contend for; and we can contend for it more 
freely and fully in that we have no purpose to serve, and no 
professional interest to attack or defend. We simpl hold 
that the occurrence of such anaccident as the loss of the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, confirming, as it does, in the most alarmingand ter 
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rible way the experience of the Vanguard, compels a more 
than formal attention to a serious source of danger to our 
fleet. It is well for scientific investigation and professional 
skill to meet, as they have always done, danger half-way ; it 
is well that in regard to this very danger to ironclads from 
ramming, a system of watertight compartments and cellular 
construction been adopted; but this is insufficient if the 
training of those who are to handle these vessels is not 
specially directed and regarded as a matter of the highest 
moment. As regards watertight compartments we may ask 
why they are confined to the hold, or rather why there should 
be doors at all to lead from one to the other? In the Warrior 
we are, we believe, right in stating that the watertight com- 
partments are complete for each section of the vessel, so that 
to get from one part to another it is necessary to go u 
and down the hatchway each time. This is troublesome, but it 
is effective, and it is the only effective way of securing that a 
compartment shall be watertight. On the other hand, the 
preservation of the order of line-of-battle with ironclads seems 
an unnecessary endeavour to court danger. An ironclad is a 
fleet in itself ; it must fight by itself and in its own way; and 
its success or failure in a naval battle will depend on its indi- 
vidual power and its individual efforts. This is realised but 
not in a measure sufficient to sweep away many old traditions. 
If the terrible disaster which has fallen upon the German fleet 
compels the attention to the reforms we indicate, some com- 
pensation will have been afforded for the severe loss our 
neighbours have sustained. 


* HERESY” IN SCOTLAND. 


It is a significant fact that one of the most popular men in 
Scotland at the present moment should be a “ heretic,” who 
has dared to put in print his conviction that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by Moses. Mr. W. Robertson 
Smith, Professor of Hebrew in one of the Colleges of the Free 
Kirk, has been on his trial before the General Assembly for 
uttering this heresy. An imperfect acquaintance with the 
subtle and complicated ecclesiastical process known as a 
“libel”? prevents us from knowing what is Professor Smith’s 
exact position now that the trial is over, but we gather that 
the Assembly has pronounced that a belief in the non-Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy is not compatible with holding 
office in the Church. This finding was arrived at one day last 
week, by a very narrow majority ; but at another sitting on 
the evening of the same day it would appear that a practi- 
cally identical heresy, count tertio in the libel, was de- 
clared by an overwhelming majority to be no heresy at 
all, and the prosecution did not proceed with the remaining 
counts. To the outsider it would seem that the highest 
Court of his Church found Professor Smith a heretic in the 
forenoon, but changed its mind and declared him orthodox in 
the evening. ‘To increase the perplexity, at a sitting on oe 
last the General Assembly, after discussing at great lengt 
the form of the “abstract major ” of the libel, passed a 
resolution condemning “ the publishing and promulgating any 
writings concerning the books of Scripture, which by their 
ill-considered and unguarded setting forth of speculation of a 
critical kind, tend to awaken doubt, especially in the case of 
students, of the divine truth, inspiration, and authority of 
any of the books of Scripture,” and a committee has been 
appointed to amend in accordance with this “ the second 
branch of the major proposition, and the corresponding aver- 
ments in the minor, and to report to a future diet of the 
Assembly.” How all this affects Professor Smith we do not 
precisely know, but it would appear that he is not to be 
straightway deposed, but to be tried over again. Meantime, 
while the Ministers of the Kirk are thus divided and perplexed, 
there can be little doubt which side has the support of the 
laity. During the lengthened proceedings the dignity of the 
reverend court has been completely overwhelmed by the en- 
thusiasm of the galleries. At the close of Professor Smith’s 
various eloquent speeches in his defence, the accused at the bar 
has received what the reporters describe as “ovations,” “ladies 
and gentlemen standing up on chairs and seats, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, and cheering for several minutes.” The 


Scotch are an undemonstrative people, but from the time of 
Jenny Geddes downwards they have made an exception in 
favour of religion. When they do demonstrate their enthu- 
siasm is wonderful. In defiance of all order, secular and eccle- 
siastical, they have cheered Professor Smith at his coming in 
and his going out, his rising up and his sitting down, they have 
hooted and groaned at his prosecutors, they have even hsbien 
iar ag at him. Ladies, forgetful of the precepts of St. 
Paul, have exclaimed that if that man were a heretic they 
wished there were more of them. Grave students of divinity 
have answered lustily to a call for “ three cheers,” and ‘an 
attempt which coul just be detected to get up the Jolly 
Good Fellows’ chorus” was only stifled by “great protesta- 
tions” from the venerable body whose decorum was thus 
tempestuously outraged. 

A very few years ago Professor Smith would have been 
assailed with much less harmless and complimentary missiles 
than bouquets from the laity, and the treatment he might 
have expected from his brother clergymen was correctly indi- 
cated by Dr. Begg when he said with regretful warmth that 
at any of the Assemblies which had sat before at Glasgow they 
would have made short work of Professor Smith and his 
speculations. Indeed, with every allowance for the diabolical 
ingenuity of “ heretics,” the fact that Professor Smith should 
be able to make out a momentarily colourable case for retain- 
ing office in the Kirk is hardly less of a surprise than that he 
should be so enthusiastically supported by the laity in his con- 
duct. It is a curious instance of the numerous loopholes afforded 
by the most carefully-drafted of enactments, as well as of the 
indifference which a hard-headed people show to strict logic 
when their feelings are deeply interested. Professor Smith’s 
case is built up with admirable skill. He denies that he is a 
heretic; he avows his firm belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; and he calls upon the prosecution to prove that 
there is anything inconsistent with the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith or with the doctrine of inspiration in his saying 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was not written by Moses, but 
was probably written seven hundred years later. On the 
simplest issue in this challenge the prosecution are at once 
non-plussed, for the Westminster Confession, unlike the Belgic 
Confession and the Irish Articles, does not expressly state 
that Deuteronomy was written by Moses. But one would 
have thought that there was no getting over the heresy 
involved in some of Professor Smith’s other statements about 
Deuteronomy. That work consists in the main of a long 
oor purporting to have been delivered by Moses on the 
plains of Moab to the assembled children of Israel, setting 
forth in minute detail a code of laws. Now, historical search 
has shown that many of the details of this code were developed 
hundreds of years lated; further, experts say that the style 
proves that the period of its composition was much later 
than that of the other books of the Pentateuch. Bearing 
in mind that the anonymous author, who professed to record 
what “the Lord spake unto Moses” and what Moses spake 
unto the people, and who tried to invest later legislation with 
the authority of Moses, did not scruple to make Moses even 
predict various corruptions in the law as he delivered it, 
Kuenen stigmatised Deuteronomy as “a pious fraud.” Pro- 
fessor Smith virtually adopts Kuenen’s view of the book, say- 
ing that “ the old view of Deuteronomy, which supposed that 
these laws in all their details were actually, literally, and 
word by word proclaimed by Moses in the plains of Moab, 
raised very great difficulties indeed in connection with the 
subsequent history—difficulties so great that it appeared to 
him it was an easier view—a view which did more justice to 
the biblical facts—to suppose that in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy we had instances of a certain amount of figurative or 

arabolic speaking—we had a legislation which, though it 
had a perfect right to be called Mosaic, in its main elements 
had been recast by a later haad.” It is not easy to see how this 
can be reconciled with the idea of the divine inspiration of 
Deuteronomy. The contention of those orthodox ministers 
who say that to call such a book inspired is to credit the 
Almighty with a “lie” and a political trick after the manner 
of Lord Beaconsfield, looks at first sight like the common 
sense of the matter. But Professor Smith will not allow that 
he has been caught ina heresy. He argues that the com- 
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plete legislation with all its developments was ascribed 
to Moses by a of speech, and that this figure of speech 
was deliberately inspired by the Almighty in order to show 
the unity of his revelation to the Jews in substance, though 
the particulars were given at different times. If the reformed 
and enlarged code had been promulgated in the nineteenth 
century, no doubt it would have had a preamble, setting forth 
the reasons for the changes ; but, as it was, the divine Author 
of the code ee a method of expression familiar to the 
te whom He had taken under His special care. Further, 
ofessor Smith says that this is-his own private view, the 
view which, to his mind, “ presents the least difficulty to faith 
or belief, while, at the same time, consistent with scientific 
truth,” and that he has no desire to force this view upon the 
Church. The Church is at liberty to believe, if it likes, that 
the complete ae was delivered to Moses, as Deute- 
ronomy states, though many of the details were not put in 
force till a later date, or were put in force for a time, and fell 
afterwards into desuetude. : 

The sympathy for Professor Smith among the laity and 
the impression which his defence has made upon their minds 
came out very clearly in a speech by one of the Elders, which 
is reported as follows in the Scotsman :— 

Mr. William Colquhoun, Rosdhu, in supporting the first motion, stated 
that the laymen of the country and the Church were in favour of Professor 
Smith. It was, he said, related of the late Lord Rutherford that he used 
to take a ramble on the Pentland Hills in the early spring, and that one 
day he encountered a shepherd on the hills, to whom he said :—‘‘ This is a 
nasty day, my man; I can see no good in this confounded east wind and 
abominable mist. Can you?” The shepherd, a fine specimen of his class, 
looked up at Lord Rutherford, and said :—‘‘ Eh! man, what ails ye at,the 
win’ and the mist. It slockens the ground and slockens the yowes, and,”’ 
with a look of terrible disgust at his lordship, *‘ it’s the wull o’ God”’ 
(laughter). They had no lack in the Church of fine specimens of the old 
Covenanting spirit, like the shepherd ; and if they went to such a one and 
said that a learned professor declared he had found out that the Bible was 
all wrong, that Deuteronomy had not been written by Moses at all, but 
many years afterwards, what would be the result? The man might be 
illiterate, but he would turn round and say, ‘It is both the wull o’ God 
and the Book o’ God.”” ‘‘ How do you prove that?” they might ask. 
** Because,’’ the man would say, ‘‘God says so.’’ ‘‘ When did the Lord 
tell you that?”’ they would ask ; and he would reply, ‘‘Do you not read 
your Bible? for if you did, you would see that the Lord Jcsus Christ three 
times quoted the Book of Deuteronomy, and that clearly showed that it is 
the will and the book of God. Does the learned professor deny that ?’’ 
** No, the learned professor held as strongly as any of them in the Church 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was the inspired Word of God.’’ ‘‘ Then 
that is enough for me, and what is all the dust about?” [laughter]. 

It is quite clear that if the General Assembly of the Free 
Kirk are to “ put salt on the tail” of this heretic, they must 
“libel” him on the ground of general tendency, and not of 
the incompatibility of his particular doctrines with the stan- 
dards. Whether a man whose views of the Bible are so much 
out of harmony with the traditions of the Kirk is justified 
in remaining in its service js a doubtful question, but the suc- 
eess with which Professor Smith has met goes far to. solve 
the question in’ his favour. He could not easily have ren- 
dered such a service to free thought if he had discarded his 
gown and bands and announced his views from the platform. It 
is evident that the Scotch mind, always intensely occupied in 
every stratum of the population with questions of religion, is 
ripe for a change in its attitude, a change which bids fair to 
assume the magnitude of a revolution. After what has hap- 
pened it would not be matter for surprise if the Scotch as a 
people threw off Calvinism as suddenly and as completely as 
they threw off Roman Catholicism. 


— 


CITY OF LONDON CHARITIES. 


The Government has at last promised a searching inquiry 
mto the City Parochial Charities, and been thanked by re- 
formers in the House for the undertaking which it has given, 
with somewhat lavish expressions of gratitude. Like every- 
body who does, or promises to do, any good thing in connec- 
tion with the City, Mr. Secretary Cross, as a matter of course, 
had first to get on the housetop and blow his own trumpet, 
an operation which appears to have made quite an unneces- 
sary impression on the minds of such honourable members as 
Mr. Faweett, Sir T. D. Acland, Mr. Pell, and Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth. Mr. Cross “ hoped his public conduct did 
not justify the accusation that he was disposed to temporise 


in dealing with any subject with which it was his duty to 
deal.” We shall see. eantime, suffice it to observe that 
such language would have been more becoming in the mouth 
of a warrior putting off his armour than in that of one 
putting it on. To clean out even a single corner of the vast 
Augean stable of City abuses has hitherto. baffled wills as. 
strong as Mr. Cross’s, and zeal, perchance, not less con-’ 
suming. 
In Ghieteahins the existing administration of the City’ 
Parochial Charities, Mr. W. H. James, the member for Gates. - 


head, to whom the inhabitants of London owe a deep debt of’ 
gratitude for his persistent and intelligently directed efforts to: 


bring the hoary corruptionists of the City to book, did not” 
exceed the truth when he described the existing system as 
“ one of greed, fraud, and peculation, by which the poor of 
the metropolis were deprived of charity, to which in law and 
equity they were entitled.” Nay, he might have gone farther, 
and shown that the authorities of the City did not confine 
themselves to these ignoble offences, but were more frequently 
guilty of high-handed oppression and dowaright robbery of 
the helpless. For the lastforty years they have steadily pur- 
sued one policy, viz., that of heartless violent expulsion of 
the poor beyond the City boundaries. When the notorious 
Spanish Marshal, O’Donnell, was asked on his death bed by 
his Father Confessor to forgive his enemies, “‘ Enemies,” he 
replied, “ Forgiveness! Why, I have shot them all.” Simi- 
larly, ask the authorities of the City of London what they 
are doing to improve the condition of the intra-mural poor, 
and they might. reply with more truth than it is their 
habit to impart to their official utterances, “ Poor! poor! we 
have exterminated them!’’ During the last forty years it has 
been calculated that at least one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand working men have been driven from the City by the 
demolition of their humble abodes by the Corporation, the 
Guilds, and other equally public-spirited bodies. No Lzeit- 
rim, no Irish landlord, or Highland laird, ever exercised the 
power of eviction over helpless tenants with half the unscru- 
pulous rigour which has been exhibited by the Conscript 
Fathers of London. But not content with surpassing in vio- 
lence the more familiar evicting landlord, who, as a rule, 
neither seeks nor receives public sympathy in his proceedings, 
these civic oppressors almost invariably add hypocrisy and 
falsehood to their other enormities. Their ordinary procedure’ 
is this: They first project some great “improvement” in-' 
volving the demolition of thousands of workmens’ houses, on’ 
the sites of which spacious warehouses and business offices 
éventually arise; but, in thus consulting for the interests 
of the wealthy they are ar careful: to -give the 
public to understand that those of the poor are not to be’ 
neglected. Their treatment of the ejected from the Farring- 
don-road district may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
manner in which they compensate the poor for their loss of 
home and shelter. On the 7th of March, 1861, the Common 
Council of London arrived at the following pompous reso- 
lution :—‘ The noble street improvements undertaken by the 
Corporation having swept away, and being about to sweep 
away thousands of artizans and mechanics from their humble 
dwellings, to make way for spacious streets and splendid 
warehouses to take their place, to supply the lack of dwell- 
ings these wholesale clearances create, the Corporation have 
determined to vote a sufficient sum of money to purchase land 
and erect lodg:ng-houses in the neighbourhood.” “ Here cer- 
tainly,” says Mr. Gilbert in his graphic work on ‘ The City,’ 
‘appeared, on the part of the Corporation, a step in the right 
drection. The City had promised, nay, voted the money, 
and had even gone so far as to purchase a site at a 
cost of some twenty-five thousand pounds. They then 
waited nine years ; public indignation in the meant’me died 
gradually away, and the philanthropists were soothed, nay 
more, the members of the Corporation were much compli- 
mented for their liberality. But, having waited until it might 
be hoped the pledge would be forgotten, in place of building 
the lodging houses promised, the City sold the land at a very 
enhanced price to the Metropolitan Railway Company for 
warehouses and works. The number of artizans and their 
families ejected from the Farringdon-road district alone 
could not have been less than fifty thousand, and the only 
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compensation the Corporation offered was the above-named 
promise which was thus dishonourably broken.” Our 
readers may perhaps recollect whether, at a subsequent city 
banquet, this transaction was not pronounced, on the highest 
episcopal authority, a fresh illustration of the lofty moral 
tone and far-sighted philanthrophy of the Corporation. 

By such means, then, it has come to pass that, while the 
legacies to the poor of the City have constantly been rising 
in value, the number of legitimate recipients has steadily been 
dwindling. The poor have fairly been hunted beyond the 
boundaries, but the trustees have Seen very careful to remain 
behind with the trust funds, which, there can be no reason- 
able doubt,,they have often put to the most illegitimate uses. 
The total income of the City Parochial Charities—112 in num- 
ber—amounts to 101,0001. per annum.: In 1861, the average 
population of each parish was 428; in 1871, it had sunk to 
264; and the process of depopulation is. still going on. In 
‘one case there is a parish on which the Charity Commis- 
sioners have bestowed some attention, and which has charities 
amounting to 8001. ~ annum. ‘The population numbers 
forty-six, of whom only five are resident and none are paupers. 
How the trustees in this parochial Eldorado get through 
their income is a puzzle, but if they are wise they will pru- 
dently imitate the historic example of the guardians of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, and advertise for a pauper, lest a 
worse thing befal them. But, if the sheep have been driven 
from their parochial pastures in the City, it must not be sup- 
posed that the faithful shepherds have deserted their posts. 
Clergyman and churches abound, and nothing but the almost 
total absence of worshippers prevents the City from being a 
perfect fortress of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
pastors of City churches, in their stern fidelity to duty, are 
without compeers, if we except only those Roman sentinels 
who were found at their posts when the first excavations were 
made among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Their 
devotion is equal to any emergency. ‘A clergyman,” Mr. 
James told the House, “who had to officiate in one of these 
deserted church-s, asked the clerk to go and see whether 
there was anybody there, and on the clerk returning and 
saying there was only an old woman present, he told him to 
give her a shilling and let her go.” Truth to tell, these 
devoted shepherds, though their flocks have been long scat- 
tered by the City wolves in all directions, have, along with 
their churchwardens, stuck tenaciously to the green pastures 
of the Parochial Charities, confounding meum and tuum with 
a nonchalance worthy of the most experienced live 
Unhappily also forthe public some of the trust deeds of these 
Charities perished in the Great Fire—a convenient calamity, 
of which trustees will doubtless know how to make proper 

‘use on the reckoning day. We can only trust that the 
‘Government will be as good as its word and speedily appoint 
.a Royal Commission of stern and sagacious men to strictly 
investigate the existing -management and constitution of 
these trusts, and to restore their diverted revenues to real 
charitable uses in whatever part of the vast metropolis they 
may be most required. | 





ENGLISH MORMONS. 


A few days since four hundred converts to Mormonism, 
of whom large contingents came from Glamorganshire and 
the Glasgow districts and the rest chiefly from ndon, Bir- 
mingham, and a few other great English towns, left Liverpool 
for Utah. The announcement would be startling were this a 
quite exceptional occurrence. The fact that a similar migra- 
tion has taken place over and over again only increases its 
significance. Out of the thousands upon thousands who 
leave this overcrowded country of ours to seek better fortune 
and greater enjoyment on the other side of the Atlantic a 
batch of four or five hundred once or twice a year may not 
numerically be of very much importance, but, when the 
American continent contains so many rich fields for enterprice 
and energy, it is odd, to say the least, that anything like so 
large a number of emigrants should choose Utah for their 
Utopia. Attractive as this outlying section of the United 
States would be if only man were not vile, it has drawbacks 


enough, one might suppose, to deter all sensible men or 
nt women from settling in it, if they were aware of the 
superior ee offered by other portions of what is still 
a comparatively New World; and there is hardly sufficient 
explanation of the anomaly in the obvious fact that, even in 
the nation that boasts itself to be in the van of civilisation, 
all the men are not richly endowed with sense or all the 
women with decency, The great proportion of the English 
Mormons are undoubtedly blind dupes of designing mission- 
aries who trade on their ignorance and animalism, but of these 
not a few honestly. believe. that the course taken by them is 
one to which they are impelled by religious duty, while 
associated with them are others presumably intelligent enough 
to be able to decide for themseves what is a wholesome system 
of religion and what a legitimate sphere of duty. However 
bad the missionaries who come to England in search of con- 
verts may be, their motives are evidently not as mercenary as 
those of some agents of other and purer. theologies, or, if they 
would be mercenary if they could, are not generally able to 
be so. The ranks of society from which converts are drawn 
show that they have not been sought out for the sake of an 
other wealth they can take with them than capacity to toil 
and serve in their new homes. Having no money with which 
to build churches or endow convents, they would be useless in 
Utah, and therefore would not be enticed thither, if they did 
not give promise of being able in other ways to promote the 
real or fancied advantage of the community. Hence the 
must be above rather than below the average of Englis 
working men and women, with sufficient sense and decency, of 
their sorts, to make them valuable additions to a body of 
people, among whom rogues and fools, both male and female, 
are already plentiful enough. How is it, then, that our island 
continues to supply as many acceptable converts to Mormonism 
as it does? 
It would, of course, be quite safe to say that ignorance is the 
principal cause, but that would not be saying much. There 


are so many kinds of ignorance. It may be taken for granted 


that very few indeed of the four hundred who sailed from 
Liverpool the other day had any accurate information about 
the country they were starting for, or any exact understand- 
of the actual working of its peculiar institutions. It may be 
doubted, however, whether a very large number would have 
held back had the true state of affairs been revealed to them. 
There was so much romance about Mormonism until — 
recently that only a few years ago there would have n 


. | nothing surprising in a swarm of infatuated young men and 


women rushing to join the ranks of the persecuted saints wh 
had lately, after the manner of the afflicted children of Israe 
effected a really marvellous passage of the Rocky Mountains, 
and were then reported to be living in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and enjoying all the pastoral py 
and freedom from restraint that could be considered possib 
since the Garden. of Eden has been closed. Now, however, 
nearly everybody who knows anything about the Mormons 
has a pretty fair notion-of the way in which things are going 
onamong them. People do not now-a-days change their re- 
ligion, or adopt one for the first time, at a day’s notice, 
especially when the religion to be adopted is of such a dis- 
tinctive kind as Mormonism. Here and there, in some of the 
most benighted Welsh villages, it is true, or in some of the 
darkest city dens of London, Glasgow, and other places, a 
small cluster of Mormons may be so far influenced in the 
mass, as it were, that it will take a long time for contrary 
influences to be effectually exerted, but these are just the sort 
of corners in which, however dense the ignorance, or strong 
the superstition, very little enthusiasm is likely to b> 
aroused, and it would require a considerable amount of 
enthusicsn to send their occupants from Glamorgan or 
Lanark to the Great Salt Lake. As a rule, the preach- 
ing of Mormon missionaries, eloquent and delusive as 
they may be—and we have heard some rr stirring dis- 
courses from Mormon preachers—are not Likely to have 
ractical result before the subjects talked about have been 
froely if not well discussed, and opj ort :n‘ty has been g.ven 
for correcting even in the dullest minds the most giaring of 
the false impressions that have been imparted by the disciples 
of Joseph Smith ard Brigham Young. We are disposed to 
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think that, generally, Mormon doctrines and practices are too 
much rather than too little talked over before they are adopted 
formally or so completely as to induce their holders to cross 
the Atlantic and the American continent in order to enjoy 
thom in their fullness, and that even such book-learning as 
our School Boards undertake to furnish would not, without 
other sorts of teaching, greatly lessen the number of converts. 
If, in opposition to the glowing pictures drawn by the Mor- 
mon missionaries, accurate pictures could be presented, in 
such a way as would secure belief in their truthfulness, of the 
real condition of affairs in Utah, a good deal might be done 
towards re-converting the more intelligent among the incipient 
Mormons in our country; but it ought to be recognised that 
it is the very absurdity of the theological creed of the Mor- 
mons, the coarseness of their religious and domestic institu- 
tions, and the perversity of all their social arrangements from 
the political economist’s point of view, that commend them- 
selves to the minds of a good many ignorant people. To 
tell men and women that the nearer they get to Salt Lake 
City the nearer they will be to a hierarchy with a prophet at 
its head, in constant and direct communication with a personal 
God, is only to stir up the heathenish sentiment that is 
more or less latent in nearly all of us, and to gratify, indeed, 
a superstitious feeling a craving after the supernatura 
which evangelical and ritualistic preachers, Catholics, 
Quakers, and all other sorts of people calling themselves 
Christians, at all times find useful to their purpose and make 
very considerable use of on special revivalist occasions. To tell 
them, further, that in Utah they may find relief from all the 
yr of capitalists and the thraldom of trade organisations, 
that there they can obtain plenty of food without the neces- 
sity of doing more work for it than they like, enjoying all the 
numberless benefits to be derived from an ideal organisation 
of society at once patriarchal and communistic, at once 
theoretic and democratic, is to offer to them such a heaven 
upon earth as they cannot hope for in the Old World, though 
evident longings for it and beliefs in its theoretic possibilities 
appear even in many legislative efforts and trade-unionist 
schemes put forward in England itself. To tell them finally, 
or as the last point in the Mormon system which need be 
here referred to, that in the City of the Saints and its sur- 
rounding territory it is not only allowable but incumbent on 
the faithful to use the utmost attainable latitude in matters 
concerning which our marriage laws, divorce laws, and so 
forth, are strict and cruel, is to appeal to sentiments and 
appetites which, however unsuited they may be to the well- 
being of civilised society, are pretty firmly rooted in mankind 
and have strong warrant in nature. ese are the chief 
grounds on which Mormon missionaries are able to stand and 
proselytise with considerable effect, and if,as might be expected, 
they are most successful when addressing themselves to 
altogether ignorant ple, something more than what is 
currcntly known as education is needed to entirely counteract 
their influences. 

Of course, Mormonism is a monstrous and most pernicious 
scandal and offence to the world. The United States Govern- 
ment can hardly be too severe in its efforts to suppress it, or, 
at any rate, to keep it within such bounds as will prevent it 
from injuring any but its own willing victims, and even that 
under restrictions that will repress as far as possible its 
inherent evils. Its theological basis is anthropomorphism of 
the most degraded sort. Its political, social, and domestic 
superstructure is all so much material for tyranny and in- 
justice of every kind. The short lifetime of the Mormon com- 
munity in America has been longer than was required to 
prove its utter inadaptability to the wants of civilised and 
intelligent people. There are, doubtless, some good and 
honest Mormons, and all such tolerance as is not intolerant 
towards the many in the mistaken interests of a few is due to 
them even if the majority are neither good nor honest. But 
experience has abundantly shown that the system is rotten at 
the core and in every part. Under it strong men are allowed 
and even encouraged to run riot in every variety of wrong- 
doing, and the weak have no other protection against oppres- 
sion and cruelty than their own cunning or the good nature 
of their less blameworthy neighbours can afford them. Mcre 
than all, women are degraded by it and, whatever apology or 


justification can be found for polygamy in certain conditions 
of society, it is found that the degradation of the women 
reacts with full force on the men. It is only when looked at 
across the hazy atmosphere of the Atlantic that anything in 
favour of Mormonism can be seen by sensible persons, and 
that is little and distorted enough. Nevertheless, we must 
expect it to live on for some time longer, and, when it has 
been happily disposed of, there is only too much chance that 
some new delusion and fraud will attract emigrants to Liver. 
pool. Enlightenment is a slow process. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 


On Monday last the Australian Eleven made their second 
appearance in London at Kennington Oval, where they met 
the Surrey Club. ‘The natural interest excited by thevisitors 
was preatly increased by their performances in the previous 
week, and on the first day of the match some 17,000 specta- 
tors were present. The play terminated on Tuesday evening, 
and resulted in a victory for the Australians by five wickets. 
Upon the first innings there was not much to choose between 
either side, Surrey having made 107 to 110 scored by the 


]| Australians. With the exception’of Mr. Shuter and Pooley, 


no great stand was made by the Surrey team, whilst without 
the steady batting of Midwinter, and the good cricket played 
by Mr. Horan, the Australian total would have been any- 
thing but large. The most noteworthy points, in fact, of the 
first day’s play were the bowling of Spoffoth and the general- 
ship and fine fielding of Mr. Strachan, the Surrey cap- 
tain. In their second innings the Surrey men just put 
together eighty runs, leaving the Australians only 
seventy-eight to make to win, and they obtained these 
with the loss of five wickets. Up to the present time 
the visitors have played four matches ; the first, with Notting- 
hamshire, they lost; the second, against Marylebone, they 
won by nine wickets; the third, against Yorkshire, and 
played at Huddersfield, was won by six wickets; and they 
have now beaten Surrey by five wickets. Their defeat by 
Nottingham was set down to the fact that they had not re- 
covered the effects of their voyage, and we are quite prepared 
to admit the force of the objection, and to allow that they 
might, under more favourable conditions, have made a better 
stand. But that they would have beaten Nottinghamshire 
is not so certain, though upon the form shown at present 
there is no reason they should not do so. What we would 
point out is that, if the Australians are really better than 
Nottinghamshire, there is probably no county, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Gloucestershire, that, setting the chapter 
of accidents aside, could hope to hold them safe. This is simply 
saying that they are too good for average county form, and whilst 
we are not prepared as yet, for reasons which we shall give, 
to go sofar as this, there would be nothing surprising in the 
fact that to meet a picked eleven of Australians something 
more than the strength of a county is required. On equal 
terms Mr. Grace’s Eleven met with defeat at the hands of an 
eleven in Australia, and that fact alone bespeaks a high stan- 
dard there attained in cricketing matters. But, without wish- 
ing to detract in any way from the success achieved by the 
Australians, we would call attention to one point, which is 
that in spite of their sea voyage they have had the advantage 
of practice up to a comparatively recent date, whilst our 
players have been laid by for the winter. Our profes- 
sionals, too, scarcely ever touch a bat except in a match, 
and their opportunities of playing have only just com- 
menced. It may be taken for granted that the Australians 
are in much better trim, upon the whole; and more- 
over they have a further advantage in constantly playing 
together, a point in their favour which is too little regarded. 
Time will show; but in the meantime it may be remarked that 
the play of the strangers has hitherto been very consistent. 
There is no doubt whatever that they are a very strong team. 
If their batsmen have not “ come off,” as the saying 1s, they 
have at least managed to perform fairly, and to hold their 
own, upon the whole, against some of the best bowling m 
England. In the bowling and fielding departments oo 
exceptionally good. Of their bowlers, Spofforth and Boyle 
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have been most destructive, the former, indeed, a i g for 
the present completely s oeae our players. He is said to 
omian great pace with head work, and to be able to vary 
the speed of successive balls without in the slightest degree 
changing his action. It was this power which made the cele- 
brated bowler, Clarke, so dangerous, and he was not less fond 
of trying the effect of a sharp toss or full pitch at the wickets. 
Above all bowlers, Clarke, as was often said, “‘ bowled with 
his head,” and in his best day no batsman could boast that 
he vee ues got the better of him. It is likely that the 
bowling of Spofforth will prove a useful lesson to the present 
generation of players, and it is evident that he has found out 
a weak point in the defence. If it is true, as reported, that 
the Australians did not consider him their best bowler, it is 
evident that it was high time some experience of this sort 
should befall us, whilst it would also appear that it is rather 
to the novelty of a style to which they are unaccustomed than 
to any extraordinary excellence on the part of the bowler that 
the discomfiture of the English players is due. We find it hard 
to believe that men like Daft and Grace, for instance, will be 
permanently overpowered by any bowling that they may have 
to encounter, and with regard even to n hacon: of lesser note 
it is highly probable that, as the season advances, they will 
get upon more even terms with the Australians. The interest 
in the latter will increase rather than diminish, as at present 
the bowlers have had it all their own way. The weather and 
the state of the grounds has been against long scoring, and, 
with the exception of Selby’s 96 for Nottinghamshire, little 
out of the way has been done in the batting line. 

Should the Australians eventually show up as well in this 
respect as they have done in all others, the interest in the 
more important matches will be redoubled. Ingenious per- 
sons are already estimating the chances of the former against 
the strongest teams that can be brought against them. In 
this they are favoured by the results of the last three matches, 
namely, those against lebone, Yorkshire, and Surrey. If 
luck favoured the winners in every instance, there is littlemore 
to be said except that such exceptional good fortuneis not likely 
to endure, and is even more likely to meet with complete 
reverse. But, if these matches were decided purely upon their 
merits, then there is a tolerably safe line to go by. Neverthe- 
less, cricket is proverbially uncertain, and so is the luck, or play, 
of the best cricketers. ‘Even Achilles,” says some one—we 
think it is Pycroft in ‘The Cricket Field’—‘ was vulnerable 
in the heel, that is to say, he could not stop a shooter to leg- 
stump.” It would be presumption to assume that, in any 
particular match, even against the best eleven England could 
bring together, the Australians might not score a victory, 
and, looking at the ups-and-downs of the game, we should 
never pledge ourselves to a contrary belief. But, upon the 
whole, we certainly incline to believe that, at least, two 
counties are a abich for the Australians, and that there are, 
at any rate, three representative elevens,. which, taken all 
round, are superior to them. At first, the error was made of 
undervaluing the strangers. Now, when it almost appears as 
if a temporary funk was established, there seems to be some 
chance of going to the other extreme. In the meantime, the 
Australians have every reason to be satisfied with their first 
essays. They are, undoubtedly, foemen worthy of our best 
players, and seem capable of bearing themselves well in a 
contest against any team whatever. 


THE SOLICITOR OF FICTION. 


“There are two classes of solicitors: Lord Hardwicke 
(not this Lord Hardwicke, but his father) is said to have an- 
nounced in making a speech at a dinner, “there are solicitors 
I would trust with my fortune and my honour; there are 
solicitors I would not trust with my umbrella.” Perhaps 
“umbrella” was not the best antithesis his lordship could 
have chosen, for umbrellas are, to most men, outside the pale 
of honesty, and in prudence one ought scarcely to trust an 
Archbishop too near one’s umbrella-stand unwatched; but 
say sleeve-links, or pockethandkerchief, and the manner of 
distinguishing between the two classes is as complete as it is 
vivid. These two classes of solicitors, with the same broad 


difference between them, are those of the novelists’ world. 
But the novelists’ solicitor, to whichever class he belongs, has 
attributes which scarcely seem to any of us to characterize 
our own respectable family solicitor, who never fixes his small 
keen grey eye on us in a way that shows us we could not hide 
a secret from him if we tried—and who indeed is not in the 
habit of having small keen grey eyes more than anybody of 
any other profession—and who does not in the least impress 
us as an astute, though virtuous, being, combining the pene- 
trating and somewhat cynical shrewdness of the man of the 
world with the traiued insight into human nature of the 
father-confessor and the sleuth-hound sagacity and feline 
patience and promptness of the model detective. As to the 
other sort, the thievish solicitors who have all these abilities 
without being virtuous, and, who, not being handicapped by 
conscience and immaculate reputation, can use them to their 
full, we do not recognise any of them either among our 
acquaintances in the flesh; but then we can set that down to 
our own respectability. Birds of that feather, we may take 
it, keep out of our regions — unless in the most carefully 
disguising plumage. 

Nobody need much desire to meet one of the wicked soli- 
citors of the novels. He is rarely very agreeable in society, 
his appearance, even if he is rather well-featured than other- 
wise, is unacceptable—in consequence of a sinister expression 
which, though so concealed that nobody can remark it, makes 
an uncomfortable impression, without their knowing it, on all 
good people who behold him—and he is often vulgar. And, 
as his abilities, striking as they are, are such as are frequently 
possessed by much nicer villains, the desire for a personal 
interview with him—not of course as his client—though it 
must arise sometimes, is but one of a transient curiosity, 
whose satisfaction everybody, on reflection, must be well 
content to be refused. Moreover, the villainous solicitor is 


not of an essentially different type from any other fictionary, 


villain with brains and education, and, when he has com- 
mitted the successful frauds necessary for the story, has been 
detected in the third volume at the nick of time for the 
dénouement, and has been got rid of by suicide or transpor- 
tation, as may have been dramatically fittest, we feel that 
he has done his duty by us and has fulfilled his vocation. 
His legal profession is a mere extra, a convenience given him 
for carrying on his true business—which is forging wills and 
the commission of treacheries generally. He is not a solicitor 
whom the exigencies of the plot require to have taken to 
villainy, but a villain whom the exigencies of the plot require 
to have set up in the law. We may put him out of the count 
when we sigh for the solicitor of fiction. 

The solicitor of fiction is usually rather silent. But this is 
not from either indolence or abstraction: he is observant of 
the slightest trifles, and he is all the while drawing infallible 
deductions from them—it does not need anything nearly so 
large as a straw to show him which way the wind blows. Con- 
sequently he is always ready with some brisk and perhaps 
caustic remark, the fruit of his minute and multifarious inves- 
tigations of human minds and manners. He is cheerful and 
likes a joke, though usually his most demonstrative way of 
revealing his enjoyment of it is by an almost imperceptible 
twinkling in his eyes. He is too busy, of course, to read 
anything besides cases in point, but he has evidently been at 
a good classical school and the scent of it clings to him still : 
there is always a possibility of his saying “we hardworked 
men of the law forget our classics, but” —and going on into a 
pertinent quotation from Horace. His conversation never 
entirely quits his profession, but flickers round it within 
reach, as a butterfly flickers about the favourite flower to 
which it will presently return to settle. Yet this, which in 
some men would be called shoppiness and a fault, is no 
demerit in the solicitor; it gives character and a sort of judi- 
cial value to what he has to say, and there is a tonic flavour of 
legal accuracy mixed with his very banter—usually he is in- 
clined to a little banter when he is me He has a var of 
keeping his opinions on all subjects not legal unobtrusively to 
himeclf and of drawing out the opinions of other people in a 
gratified obliquely interrogatory way which must make him 
the beau ideal of a listener. ; es 

There is one important point in which there is a variety in 
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solicitors. Some solicitors carry the intense penetration of 
their type into all mutters, but other, perhaps most, solicitors, 
have in this respect one peculiar deficiency, which may be 
compared to the colour-blindness which prevents some other- 
wis? sharpsighted eyes from detecting red, no matter how 
near them and how glaring: they have no power of vision in 
the matter of love affairs. Courtships, engagements, jiltings, 
heartbreakings, reconciliations, may be going on under their 
noses with no disguise that could cheat the perception of a 
child of twelve, and their sense is impervious: they never 
know anything about a marriage impending till they hear of 
it in “ instructions,” and then their surprise, whether of plea- 
sure or of disapprobation, is so great that it even startles them 
for some moments out of that discreet impassibility, second 
nature of solicitors, which nothing else can shake. This love- 
blindness does a little mischief now and then, for frequently, 
if the solicitors had known in time, they would have revealed 
important objections before heroines’ affections had got so 
inextricable that their marriages must go on at all hazards ; 
but it gives the characters of the solicitors affected by it a 
softening touch of simplicity which agreeably sets off the 
incisiveness of their general perspicacity. 

The solicitor—one can return to the type now—is little less 
than supernaturally cautious in his communications even on 
the most trifling subjects. He never tells you any chance 
news, he rarely speaks of persons, he understands no allusions, 
he hears gossip with an air of placid unconsciousness. It 
behoves him, indeed, to keep his armour of cautiousness in 
unceasing wear, for he is so chock full of fatal secrets that he 
is like a barrel of gunpowder and there is no telling whom or 
what he might blow up if he exploded. In one way or other 
in the course of business he has come to the knowledge of the 
most private circumstances of everybody’s life ; and, as to his 
clients, if they wanted to keep out of their confidences to him 
any part of their personal or domestic affairs, they would be 
reticent in vain, for he knows more about all that concerns 
them than tkey do themselves. Consequently he is a walking 
storehouse, safely locked, of dramas, mysteries, crimes, ro- 
mances, and all strange and incredible instances. He dves 
not display his intimacy with such secrets, but, perhaps 
despite himself, it is apparent, and it invests him with a halo 
of mysterious power. 

What an interesting solicitor to know! And only think, if 
you could get into familiarity with him and he would—with, 
of course, due precautions—tell you some of the histories in 
his memory, and if you were a writer of novels! And this 
is the solicitor of fiction, the family solicitor, Wh 
cannot .we find his fellow? Novels, it is iililabiiad: 
though necessarily imaginative and high-coloured as to inci- 
dents, are, as to character and manners, reflections of the real 
contemporary world. We have therefore a right to expect our 

amily solicitors to act in some measure up to the descriptions 
of them, Instead of that they go about habitually conducting 
themselves as if they were no more penetrating than any 
other men of business, and did not want to be, and as if they 
had no connection at all with dramas and mysteries. If any 
of us go to our own family solicitor we find him respectably 
interested, as his position towards us requires, in the legal 
and pecuniary affairs we have put in his hands, but with so 
little apparent anticipation of confidences from us on any 
other matters that we should not know how to begin making 
any. If we come in contact with him in social intercourse our 
experience of him convinces us that he knows no more about 
the private affairs of society in general than we do ourselves, 
and, if we are gossips and he is not, cares less. As to crimes 
he knows no more about them than any infant that can read 
its Daily Telegraph ; indeed, he repudiates acquaintance with 
them from a legal point of view as not belonging to his line 
of business. If you could get at his whole stock of informa- 
tion you would not have material for the plot of one mildly 
sensational novel. In fact he is an impostor—an honest, re- 
spectable, man, diligent and acquainted with his work, per- 
haps able, but no more like the type he ought to resemble 
than a cabbage is like an artichoke, than table beer is like 
orange bitters and sherry. Will some duly qualified person 
answer our advertisement—WANTED a SOLICITOR to per- 
form the duties of SOLICITOR OF FICTION ? 
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THE NEW POPE AND ITALY. 
Leone XIII. e VItalia. Di Ruggero Bonghi. Milano: Fratelli Trevesg, 

Signor Bonghi, formerly Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Cabinet of Signor Minghetti, has followed up the work 
which we noticed last autumn, ‘ Pio IX. e il Papa Futuro,’ by 
a short but most intelligent criticism of the new Pope, and of 
the changes in the political situation in Italy which his acces.° 
sion is likely to bring about. Signor Bonghi’s learning, his’ 
long practical acquaintance with public affairs, his intellectual ' 
acuteness, and the fairness and balance of his temper, fit him’ 
eminently for the task which he has undertaken. In a man’ 
who combines, as Signor Bonghi does, great philosophical ’ 
power with a quick historical tact, familiarity with the papal ' 
system does not breed the contempt, or, at least, the indif- 
ference, with which most of the cultivated Italians look on all 
that regards the Church and religion. He begins by a short 
historical notice of the more eminent Popes who have borne 
the name of Leo, dwelling with great felicity on the character 
and fortunes of Leo X. After speaking of this Pope’s want 
of comprehension for one of the two chief forces which then 
threatened to destroy the Church, namely, Protestantism, and 
of his ardent support of the other, namely, Humanism, Signor 
Bonghi adds the following observation, which is more or less 
true for Europe universally, but is especially and strikingly 
true of Italy :—“ For my part,” he says, “ Iam convinced that, 
just as the Liberals are not capable of governing a state until 
they have forgotten the examples of the French Revolution 
of last century, so the Catholic clergy will not succeed in re- 
conquering a true and effective influence over modern society 
before they learn to understand the profound civil and re- 
ligious value of the movement of reform which dealt them so 
hard a blow in the 16th century.” Quoting from Farini, whose 
work, by the way, ‘Lo Stato Romano,’ should be read by 
everybody interested in these subjects, he briefly describes the 
Conservative reaction under Leo XII. (1823-1829), and then 
passes on to PiusIX. Here we are inclined to think that Signor 
Bonghi overrates the force of circumstances, and does not 
allow enough for what a Pope of energetic character might 
have achieved. It is true, as he says, that “ Governments 
are not free to become better as they like; the past weighs 
upon them, as it does upon each one of us individually ;” 
nevertheless, though even a Pope of genius and power could 
not permanently have saved the Pontifical State from being’ 
absorbed into Italy, he could have long postponed this result, 
and could have hindered or bridged over that breach between 
Catholicism and all the really vital forces of modern life’ 
which thinking mien of every party must deplore. That the 
Temporal Powér is, after all, only an incident in the history 
of the Church, and has not been in the past a condition of 
the free exercise of her spiritual functions, is well pointed out 
by Signor Bonghi.. Of the future he writes as follows :— 

The kingdom of Italy is born out of the inmost heart of Italian life, 
and it neither hinders the Pope from staying in Rome, nor from there freely 
exercising his authority. If the Pontiff cannot exist side by side with it, 
it is he who estranges himself from the life of the people among whom his 
fate compels him to dwell so long as he lives ; and the stubbornness of his 
resistance does not prove it to be founded in the reality of things, but 
proves rather that an institution which has shown such richness of develop- 
ment in history is now effete, and has exhausted the sap from which through 
so many ages so great a wealth of flowers and fruit has been derived, and 
which, through so many ages more, after its trunk had hardened, has with- 
stood both rottenness within and tempests from without:”’ 

On this general historical review follows a psychological 
criticism of the new Pope himself. ‘ What,” asks Signor 
Bonghi, “is the mind of Leo XIII.?” The answer is based 
on some pastorals delivered when the Pope was Cardinal 
Pecei and Archbishop of Perugia. They are here given in 
extenso, and form the second and larger half of the volume 
before us. Both the pastorals themselves and the criti- 
cisms of Signor Bonghi upon them are well worth reading 
attentively. We began to read them in the hope of finding 
evidence that the Pope actually is, what in some quarters he 
has been represented as being, a man anxious to bring the 
Church into harmony with modern society.. But of this his 
public utterance gives no proof at all. It is just the old song 


; that we heard so often in the last years of Pius IX.- The 
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new Pope, like the old one, tells us that the times are 
through and through corrupt; that the Church is destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; that her enemies are crafty and impious 
men’; that Protestantism means logically the protest against 
each and every religion; that the Catholic Church alone pos- 
sesses truth and certitude; and he repeats and confirms the 
declaration made by his predecessor, that the “ Pope cannot 
‘and ought not to be reconciled with progress, liberalism, and 
‘recent civilisation.” The qualification which he adds, namely, 
that only what is bad in modern civilisation is meant, does 
not mend the matter, since it is just the intellectual tenden- 
‘cies of the time which he agrees with his ‘predecessor in con- 
-demning,.and which we regard as essential to. freedom and 
progress. It is, however, only fair to say that the tone in 
which he condemns them contrasts very favourably with the 
angry and abusive terms in which the late Pope, though per- 
sonally one of the most amiable of men, expressed himself 
towards his opponents. But, even if Leo XIII. were him- 
self disposed to give the policy of the Church a new direction, 
it is very doubtful, as Signor Bonghi justly says, whether he 
could do so, and whether the time for any formal religious 
peace is not finally gone by. The long pontificate of his pre- 
decessor, nearly thirty years of which were spent in carrying 
out an actively reactionary policy, has established precedents 
which it will be very hard to break through. If report 
speaks truly, the new Pope is gradually sliding more and 
‘more into the hands of the ill-omened camarilla which 
governed Pius IX. None of the hopes which were raised at 
his accession have hitherto been fulfilled; and on one or two 
‘occasions the Pope, after taking steps m the direction of at 
least a friendly truce with the opponents of the Papacy, 
seems to have drawn back. Unless the Vatican is iereathy 
belied, the atmosphere which there prevails is such that 
only the strongest characters can keep their own indi- 
viduality in it; and there are reasons for thinking that 
Leo XIII., though an excellent man, and a man of noble 
feeling, has not the most independent and energetic of natures. 
Indeed, as we have formerly had occasion to point out, it would 
now be unreasonable, at the very best, to expect from any 
Pope more than a passive acquiescence in the policy of the 
Italian and other Liberal Governments of Europe. By stand- 
ing aloof and awaiting the chances of the future the Vatican 
may easily, in certain contingencies, reconquer a part of the 
‘authority it-has lost. It has‘nothing whatever to gain, and 
may possibly have a good deal to lose, by a_policy of recon- 
ciliation. The hope which Signor Bonghi expresses, that the 
Church ‘may at some time or other consent.to make conces- 


‘sions on the — of education, and allow the derey epee 
y side’ 


‘brought up freely and in the same way as, and side 
“with, the laity, seems a trifle optimistic. “To do so would be 

to surrender the whole future of Catholicism to modern ideas, 
‘and, until a wholly different spirit prevails in the Church, such 
hopes are chimerical. 

But, if the published writings of Leo XIII. are dogmati- 
cally much on a level with the encyclicals and so forth of 
Pius IX. the impression which they leave of him as a man is 
certainly a pleasing one. Whenever he does not scent an 
obvious danger to the Church in the scientific, or literary, or 
artistic achievements of modern times, he welcomes them 
cordially. He quotes Bacon, Raphael, Faraday, Newton, 
Galileo, and Dante, along with St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as evidence that religion can coexist with intellectual 
greatness; and can even find some “gems” hidden in the 
“mud” of Voltaire’s writings. Unlike his predecessor, he 
only once or twice, and that in the most natural reference, 
mentions the Virgin Mary. And though, as in duty 
bound, he goes through the received arguments in favour 
of natural religion, revelation, and Catholicism, he seems 
to dwell most willingly on the moral and practical side of the 
matter—on that side which is common to all religions. He 
speaks of the needs of the poor and lowly, and of the message 
which the Church bears to them, with special and affectionate 
stress. He finds nothing in the material progress of the past 
half century which religion and a high morality cannot make 
friends with, and, in a passage of striking eloquence, he 
enumerates the chief discoveries of recent times as evidence 
of the greatness of man. In speaking of Christianity, it is 


the example, the help, and the hope that it offers to men 
upon which he dwells most earnestly. The impression which 
these pastorals leave of their author is that of a scholarly, 
accomplished, high-minded, and generous-hearted man, by 
nature temperate and charitable, and, when he appears the 
contrary, made so by his position and circumstances, a zealous 
and admirable priest, fit for any place in the Church, except 
—is there not some reason to fear?—for the highest of all: 
Character is not a fixed quantity, and the change of environ- 
ment from the Bishopric of Perugia to the Vatican is some- 
‘thing enormous, ill the Pope remain as he was when he 
first came there? We fear there ‘is rather ground to think 
that his disposition has already been changed to some extent, 
and that every effort will be made to change it still further. 
However, on these points it is too early to venture more 
than a conjecture. 





NEW WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Practical Political Economy. By Professor Bonamy Price. Kegan 
Paul, and Co. 


Science Primers. Political Economy. By W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D. 
Macmillan and Co. 


We couple the above two books together not because they 
are very much alike, but rather because they exhibit two 
an different aspects of Political Economy. Both are written 
under the influence of a feeling that the science does not 
receive its due amount of attention. Professor Bonamy 
Price has his own ideas as to the cause of the decline of 
interest in Political Economy. He believes that it has been 
treated too much as a science. Writers of all sorts have 
endeavoured to put it in the procrustean bed of an abstract 
science ; and “this hopeless ambition has led to the great 
public misfortune of the decay of authority into which Poli- 
tical Economy has fallen.” In his view, if we understand it 
rightly, Ricardo diverged into a totally wrong path. He tried 
to do that which is impossible; he drew men away from the 
contemplation of concrete facts, which was Adam Smith’s no- 
tion of the true method of Political Economy, and doomed gene- 
rations to feed upon the husks of formule which are useless 
for the purposes of life. And if economists are ever to regain 
the influence over the minds of men of business and affairs 
which they once had, they must, in Professor Price’s view, 
‘put aside their pseudo-scientific jargon. This is the spirit in 
which Profossor Price begins his volume, and he frequently 
in the course of it stops to dilate upon the futility of past 
attempts to give precision to subjects which, in his view, do 
not admit of it.. To translate Polftical Economy into. mathe- 
matical formulas is “ wild” ingenuity. It is no science; the 
laws of which its professors speak are really no laws at all. 
“ The less that economic laws are quoted as the dicta of autho- 
rities that know and (sic) have decided, and the more men are 
invited to apply their own common sense to the under- 
standing and the practice of the actions to be pursued or 
avoided, the more effectually will Political Economy perform 
its all-important service for the benefit of mankind.” To 
mark his sense of the impropriety of trying to give a scientific 
air to Political Economy, he describes his work—which is 
the substance of lectures delivered in the University of 
Oxford—as ‘ Chapters on Practical Political Economy.’ 

And yet we do not find, as we read his book, that his 
method essentially differs in any important respect from that 
which was followed by the writers whom he contemns. He 
deprecates the value or questions the accuracy of their work. 
Thus, he thinks that they have obscured the real and simple 
nature of value; that they have formulated sv-called laws 
of value which answer to nothing in nature; that Mr. Mill 
and Ricardo, by their fallacious analysis of profits, have 
countenanced mischievous ideas as t9 industry, and that 
Ricardo’s theory of rent belongs to “the reign of imagina- 
tion.” He talks about the Pan of employing a wholly 
new model of investigation. We do not, however, observe 
that he realises his promise. His method is that which all 
the economists of whose shortcomings he complains have 
applied. With the single exception that he is content 
with loose reasoning and slipshod generalisations, and 
that he despairs of the possibility of attaining to great pre- 
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cision, he does not exhibit any difference in method from Mr.| Professor Jevons’s clever little volume is an attempt to state 


Mill or Professor Cairnes. His revolt against the despotism 
of the authorities of Political Economy has produced sheer 
despair as to the possibility of rearing a scientific structure ; 
it has. not, we are sorry to observe, directed his mind to the 
cardinal weakness of his predecessors—their complete indif- 
ference to all phenomena which they did not choose to take into 
account. What they dismissed as “friction,” or as unim- 
portant exceptions to their laws, were often the normal order 
of things. ‘The domain over which they wrote Terra Incog- 
nita was far larger than that which their actual survey com- 
prehended. It is well known that some of the chief scientific 
discoveries have been made by persons who have stooped to 
examine facts which had been treated as unknowable or not 
worth knowing; and Political Economy illustrates this truth, 
so often exemplified in the history of physical science. Our 
complaint is that Mr. Price does not enter into investigations 
of these little examined regions. He substitutes rather diffuse 
talk for strict reasoning; he writes about abstruse questions 
in the discursive way which is usual and pardonable in con- 
versation, but which is out of place in a grave treatise. Ina 
word, his idea of the true mode of economical investigation is 
to follow the old in a perfunctory manner. The main difference 
between Mr. Mill and himself is that the one reasons strictly 
and the other does not. Professor Price has no more dis- 
covered a new method than the man who is lame has dis- 
covered a new mode of locomotion. 

We have an interesting chapter on Value—a long chapter, 
full of those superfluous illustrations which obscure instead 
of enlightening; the general purport of it all being that 
“feeling determines market value,” or, in other words, that 
value is value, or something very like it. We have a chapter 
on Exchange, which triumphantly proves that “men, in buying 
and selling, are not uniformly governed by the desire of 
making as large a gain or saving as much money as possible ” 
—just as if any rational person had doubted this. He takes 
objection to Ricardo’s theory that profits depend on wages, 
not on the very rational grounds which have often been urged 
against it, but because Ricardo “ did not know that profit was 
a remainder ;” and he proceeds to give an instance taken 
from banking, which shows that he is talking of one thing and 
Ricardo of another. He objects, and, as we think, rightly, to 
the notion that there is a distinct wages fund ; but his argu- 
ments do not touch Professor Cairnes’s defence of the theory, 
founded on the fact that Political Economy has to do with 
tendencies only. He combats Ricardo’s theory of rent, on the 
ground that “relative fertility is not the exclusive basis of rent” 
—as if Ricardo and his disciples had not explained that by fer- 
tility they included favotirable situation, &c. Professor Price 
has given much attention to the subject of money. He is 
never so eloquent as when expatiating on this subject and de- 
nouncing the mercantile theory, which is to him very much 
whit the head of Charles I. was to Mr. Dick. We are 
told ad nauseam that money is nothing but a tool. We are 
warned that money is really an insignificant portion of 
wealth. Professor Price mounts a hobby and allows himself 
to be run away with. He tilts at windmills, which are to his 
eye giant ogres, defenders of the mercantile theory. A long 
correspondence between himself and Mr. Gibbs, ex-Governor 
of the Bank of England, on the subject of banking reserves 
3 published. It is hard to extract the real character of his 
opinions from a heap of chaff, banter, and persiflage; but the 
letters are meaningless unless they go to show that a metallic 
reserve is of little consequence. He spends a needless amount 
of time in demonstrating that the Bank of England does not 
govern the rate of interest. The book does not lack ability ; 
but we must state that it is too declamatory and diffuse ; that 
there 18 some ad captandum popular nonsense in it, chiefly 
turning on the word “ Seared: ” that the volume is slightly 
provincial in tone, inasmuch as it ignores the existence 
of all but English economists, and that it repeats in a diffuse 
form objections to Ricardo’s view of Political Economy 
which have been stated more tersely by the modern German 
school of economists. May we also say that tall talk about a 
trades’-unionist leader being “ a Lycurgus organising a State 
according to his idea”’ is out of place in practical or any other 
form of Political Economy ? 





the truths of Political Economy in a form suitable for elemen- 
tary instruction. If his brother professor is right, there are 
no scientific truths to state. That is not Professor Jevons’s 
view. On the contrary, he believes that there are many; and 
he rates soundly people who think that they know all about 
Political Economy without studying it. “Just as physical 
science was formerly hated, so now there isa kind of i 
rant dislike and impatience of Political: Economy ;” and he 
speaks with great earnestness and impressiveness of the evils 
which flow from an ignorance of true Political Economy. But 
what are the truths which he proceeds to inculcate ? e first 
is what he calls, in Nassau Senior’s terminology, the Law of 
Variety, which is stated in these terms :—“ Human wants 
tend towards variety ; each separate want is soon satisfied or 
made full.” ‘ This,” he adds, “is the most important law in 
the whole of Political Economy.” As he explains it the law 
strikes us as a highly doubtful assertion; and we are glad to 
think that few economists have hitherto given it a glass in 
their works. The more that we read of this volume 
the more are we struck by the eminent unfitness of 
the subject for discussion in a short condensed form. 
Such questions as the effects of trades’ unions, con- 
ciliation or arbitration, co-operation, the tenure of land, 
tenant right, paper currency, credit cycles, commercial crises, 
their periodical character, the proper functions of Govern- 
ment, and taxation, are large themes which cannot be dis- 
cussed at all with any profit without going into details far 
beyond those which can be stated in a few pages. It is use- 
less to put down a few dogmatic assertions about the neces- 
sary and optional functions of Government. The author 
must know well that every sentence is open to controversy; 
and readers who make their first acquaintance with Political 
Economy through the medium of Mr. Jevons’s bright little 
volume may conceive a needless prejudice against the science 
when they find it associated with doubtful political doctrines. 
Professor Jevons has indeed written a book which will set 
every reader thinking; but it is by no means confined to 
economical teaching. We note occasional mistakes indicative 
of haste, such as the statement that a bill of exchange is 
accepted by “ writing on the back the word ‘ accepted.’” But 
it is impossible not to see in this little volume the evidence of 
the acuteness and originality of an excellent scientific investi- 
gator. 


EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Early Records of British India. A History of the Engish Settlements in 
India, as told in the Government Records, the Works of Old Travellers, 
se iy Contemporary Documents. By J.Talboys Wheeler. Triibner 

An unsympathetic fate has assigned to Mr. Wheeler the 

task of searching for lost treasure among the rubbish-heaps 
of history. Having already collected some dozen. volumes 
of pickings, he has well-nigh broken down under the strain 
of another. One might almost as hopefully devote one’s days to 
looking for koh-i-noors and Titians among the rag and bottle 
shops. How often have Mr. Wheeler’s emotions passed 
through the successive stages of hope, doubt, and despair, as 
the pearl declared itself an oyster shell, or the string of 
brilliants a three-anna necklace that might have adorned the 
malee’s wife! However, after an amount of labour “ beyond 
all calculation’? Mr. Wheeler has unearthed a few rarities, 
which, if not gems, are good crystal, and he has strung them 
together on a thread of cheap homespun of the sort usuall 
called a running commentary. The result is called “ 
History,” though it is but another volume added to the 
selections from the Records of the Government of India. 
In this way Mr. Wheeler can write any quantity of 
history, just as, with a library of references and a rhyming 
dictionary, he would run off any number of bales of porn. 
It is a pathetic spectacle, this patient tagging together of 
antique scraps, under the delusion that one’s inspiration comes 
from the daughter of Mnemosyne, and not, as it really does, 
from a mongrel Clio of the Blue-books. Yet the occasional 
confession of weariness and difficulty says something for the 
author. Mr. Wheeler must, indeed, have been in sore straits 
when he found it necessary to begin his story with the remark 
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that India is “an inverted triangle” . . . “washed”—it is always 
washed—on two sides by a bay and an ocean. It is almost a 
pity that Providence forgot to turn Cape Comorin the other 
way, so that Mr. Wheeler might be spared the necessity of 
commenting upon the singular attitude of the peninsula. Yet, 
if Providence had obli him, Mr. Wheeler might have 
deemed it his duty to inform us that the triangle sat upon its 
base, and not upon its apex. Details of this sort may be 
found in any sixpenny primer, and they are utterly out of 

lace in a book, or rather compilation, which will interest none 

ut readers as well acquainted with the elements of Indian geo- 
graphy and history as Mr. Wheeler himself. The Rev. Mr. Moles- 
worth, another notorious compiler in the clothes of an historian, 
might just as well have begun his narrative of the Reform 
Bill from the date at which “ Brute fyrst entyred ye Isle of 
Albion.” But, if Mr. Wheeler insists on supplying these details, 
he is bound to be accurate, and it is not accurate to say 
that India is divided into three “ belts or zones,” viz., Hin- 
dustan in the north, the Deccan in the middle, and the 
Peninsula in the South. Mr. Wheeler’s north, of course, in- 
cludes Bengal, which has no more right to be called Hin- 
dustan than the Deccan itself. The true Hindustan means 
the north-west and Oude—every coolie ought to know that. 
“In the seventeenth century,” continues our author, “ the 
people of India practically consisted of Hindoos and Maho- 
medans. The bulk were Hindoos; they were the subject 
race. The Mahomedans were comparatively few, but they 
were the ruling power.” What is the meaning of practically, 
and has there occurred any practical change in the ethno- 
graphy of India since the seventeenth century? And if the 
Hindoos were the subject majority, it is surely unnecessa 
to tell us that the others were the dominant minority. 
these were incideatal faults it would be waste of time to 
criticise them, but unfortunately they are a very fair speci- 
men of Mr. Wheeler’s hundred or two pages of running com- 
mentary. These chiefly consist of little bundles of equivalent 
sentences of about a dozen words each, and warranted to 
begin, by hook or by crook, with the pronoun “he.” It is the 
style of a writer suffering from unutterable lassitude, yet 
doomed to produce his bale of “copy” or perish. This is 
the paragraph in which he delivers himself of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe :— 

Aurungzebe was lean and spare. His eyes were sunk in his head: they 
were bright and piercing. He abstained from wine and flesh meat. He 
lived chiefly on rice and vegetables. He was always talking of the Koran. 
He was ostentatious in the performance of his religious duties. He was 
never a sincere zealot. His religion never interf with his pleasures or 
policy. He hada weak digestion: his abstinence from wine and meat was 

. therefore a necessity. He was heterodox in his marriages. His favourite 
wife was a Christian from Georgia. Another favourite was a Rajpoot lady. 
He flattered Rajpoot Rajahs to win them to his cause. He flattered Sivayji, 
the Mahratta leader in the Western Deccan. Sivaji might help him in the 
coming struggle for the throne. Sivaji might give him a refuge in the 
event of defeat and disaster. He ceded territory to Sivaji: he made a 
treaty of friendship with the Mahratta. 


This dreadful Sivaji was, 4s our author justly says, “a 
thorn in the side of the Mogul Empire;’’ but he is a still 
sharper thorn in the side of Mr. Talboys Wheeler—as we 
may infer from the next little bundle of brief, broken-winded 
sentences, which positively read as if this time the Eurasian 
printer had got tired of shouting for “copy,” and began to 
hint darkly at the other alternative :— 

He (i.e., Sivaji) was thirty years of age when Aurungzeb became Padi- 
shah. He had Geen brought up among the precipices and defiles of the 
Western Ghats. His head-quarters were at Poonah. He numerous 
fortresses on the mountains. He had founded a kingdom on a basis of 
plunder. Every year during the dry season his Mahratta horsemen scoured 
the plain in search of booty. When the rains they carried off the 
spoil to their mountain fortresses. Sivaji established a system of black- 
mail; it consisted of one-fourth of the revenue; it was known as chout. 
Whenever the inhabitants paid the chout their district or village was spared. 
Whenever they withheld the chout they were plundered every year . . . 


until they paid the said chout. And so the compiler goes ho 
ping; he-he-ing, chouting, and sibillating through more little 
undles of lilliputian periods until the unmanageable Sivaji, 
having escaped through somebody’s window, “ with the loss 
of a finger,” is seen clambering up “a hill fortress amidst the 
glare of torches.” Mr. Wheeler is vastly mistaken if he con- 
siders that this sort of asthmatic syntax ensures simplicity 
and terseness. It is not analysis, but comminution and de- 


trition—a bewildering waste of sand-atoms. This may be 
named the small-change style of composition, in which Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler at his best almost ascends to the level of 
the Saturday Review at its worst. He fancies he is growin 
richer as he converts his Company’s rupees into coppers; an 
at his present rate of progress he must soon become a Creesus. 
Like J ee he woos his Danaé—the reading public—but, 
pie the god, Mr, Talboys Wheeler comes down in a shower 
of pice. 


We have, however, lighted upon a solitary silver piece 
amid all this heap of baser coin. It is a very small piece—a 
four-anna bit—but it is better than nothing; and we shall 
feel deeply grateful to any reader who can show us 
another. It was during the time when the French and the 
English were fighting for the mastery over Southern India, 
each Power setting up its own Nawabs in the Carnatic, and 
its own Nizams in Hyderabad, and these functionaries becom- 
re Nae numerous and so mixed up that it must have been 
difficult to distinguish which were one’s own Nawabs and 
which one’s mortal enemies’. The Nizam’s rights of authority 
over these wretched Nawabs only heightensd the perplexity, 
as in the case of the crop of rivals that suddenly started u 
in the year 1743. The poor Nizam came upon them wit 
80,000 horse and 200,000 foot :— 

Every governor of a fort, every commander of a district, called himself a 
Nawab. Eighteen Nawabs paid homage to the Nizam in one day. The 


Nizam was furious, The next man who dared to call himself Nawab was to 
be scourged. 


This passage is, perhaps, all the more amusing from the 
fact of the historian’s unconsciousness of its fun. ‘ Furious” 
is a favourite adjective of Mr. Wheeler’s whenever ao 
Mogul chances to be what is vulgarly called “ rubbed 
the wrong way.” Mr. Wheeler, too, detests all Moguls. 
The descendants of Baber were the greatest scoundrels 
that ever disgraced a throne, and Akbar, considering his pre- 
tensions, was the worst of the pack. The best that can be 
said of them is that “ they delighted in hunting expeditions, 
after the old Moghul fashion which has prevailed since the 
days of Nimrod.” But then they delighted in beast fights 
and gladiatorial shows, like “the later Roman -Emperors.” 
Akbar again, “ was tolerant in religious matters, like the 
ancient Romans ;” yet the hypocrite “sought to be honoured 
as a deity ”—again, of course—“ like the Roman Emperors.” 
One wonders whether, when they went to bed—if ever the 
barbarians did go to bed—they lay in a horizontal position, 
like Nimrod and the ancient Romans! 


Of a far different stamp are the extracts which fill the 
bulk of the volume ; and fragmentary as they are, the records 
left by Vandelslo, Dyer, the two Hamiltons, Holwell, and 
others, might have enabled a literary artist to produce 
a most interesting picture of life in the early Anglo- 
Indian settlements. e second named writer gives us some 
curious glimpses of the pomp and ceremony observed at the 
establishment of the Surat President, who went abroad in a 
gorgeous carriage drawn by milk white oxen, and dined to 
the sound of soft music. But perhaps the most entertaining 
sketches are those of the Madras settlement, consisting of a few 
warehouses plus a building, half-barrack, half-palace, in which 
the Company’s servants lived together, the whole surrounded 
by a all pasion the enclosure from the “ black” quarter. 
The Madrassees of the seventeenth century appear to have 
been a tipsy, swearing, jovial crew, whose private morals 
were not a whit better than they ought to be. Thus, on the 
6th June, 1676, the Council might have been seen struggling 
to pacify their fellow member, Mr. Herries, who had there 
af then punched the nose of a Mr. Keeble, who had taken 
liberties with his wife’s reputation. Mr. Warner, who said 
prayers on a hundred a year, wrote, about the same date, a 
melancholy letter to their “ Right Worshipfuls” in London, 
in which he complained of the ey of the place, and 
of the young men’s habit of going over the wall and visiting 
Black Town at night in spite of the law which punished the 
offence with transportation to England. After all the talk 
and fuss about modern Indian municipalities, it is almost 
startling to discover that in or about 1688 the Court of Direc- 
tors authorised the formation of a Madras Town Council, 
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with native aldermen (!) to be elected by the free and inde- 
pendent native “burgesses.” Still more strange, the ex- 
periment was tried—even, it seems, to the civie robes and 
mace-bearers. But, as Hamilton wrote some time after, “ that 
scurvy way is grown obsolete, and the governor and his 
council or party fix the choice.” In spite of its many attrac- 


tions, from milk-white oxen to the pagoda tree of private 


trade, an Indian existence must have weighed heavily on most, 
and perhaps the gloomiest pictures of its horrors which exists 
in print is that of Dr. Fryer’s, page 41, and beginning :— 
Happy certainly, then, are those, and only those, brought hither in their 
nonage, before they have a gust of our Albion; or, next to them, such as 
intoxicate themselves with lethe, and remember not their former condition. 
This was in special reference to Bombay, then a filthy village, 
whose extreme unhealthiness was due to the “ rotten fish,” 
called bubsho. The future site of the City of Palaces was 
also a swamp of “ rotten fish,’ left in the ebb of the over- 
flows of October and September. The “stinking vapours ” 
drifting towards Fort William killed off the English like 
flies. Among “twelve hundred English,” whom Hamilton 
found there in August, “ there were four hundred and sixty 
burials registered in the clerk’s book of mortality before the 
beginning of January.” Almost as unpleasant were the 
jealousies and the treacheries of the native potentates; and 
nothing in history is more wonderful than the manner in which 
between them all, a handful of foreign merchants fought 
their way from the counter to the throne. At first sight it 
seems unintelligible how a Company represented for a century 
and a half by three leading factories, with a few small out- 
posts at places like Ahmedabad, Trichinopoly, Cossimbazar, 
Hooghly, Patna, and Dacca, could have become the paramount 
power in India within the single decade after 1757. But the 
decay of the Mogul Empire had long been preparing the path 
for the English conquerors; and the shame, and the ruin, 
and the hideous anarchy which intervened between Nadir 
Shah’s sack of Delhi and Clive’s victory at Plassey were 
perhaps unexampled in the history of any other country. The 
corresponding advances on the part of the English are, we 
are glad to say, fairly well described in Mr. Wheeler’s own 
words. In 1633 the English in Bengal were only allowed to 
trade. In 1644 they were released from the obligation to pay 
duty. Shortly before the end of the century they obtained 
permission to fortify themselves against the Malentinn. Next, 
they became landed propietors, and their numbers and 
influence steadily increased until the tragedy of the “ Black 


Hole” started Clive on his unique career. In pp. 227—251 will 


be found the story of the crime, as described in all its hideous 
reality by Holwell, one of the survivors. The end of the volume 
contains some ‘extremely valuable papers by the Court of 
Directors, Lord Clive, and his successor in the governorship 
of Bengal, Mr. Verelst, the chief points discussed being the 
abuses of which the Company’s servants were guilty in con- 
ducting their private trade with the interior, the treachery of 
native agents, and Clive’s policy of isolation. The Com- 
pany’s officers were, as is known, permitted to eke out their 
miserable incomes of from £20 to a few hundred pounds by 
private trade to the Eastern ports, to which they added a 
right of free trade with the towns and villages of Bengal. 
They made vast fortunes, but the system (practically a mono- 
poly) was bringing ruin upon the province. Hence, Mr. 
Verelst’s proposal to prohibit members of council from carry- 
ing on private trade, and to increase their salaries. Hence, 
too, the wrath of the Company, who, however, could afford 
to be virtuous, as they did not reap a farthing’s benefit from 
the inland trade. Again, Clive’s policy of maintaining the 
Company in the position of Stienit and Men-at-Arms to the 
“Great Moghul” is, perhaps, the most curious feature in the 
history of India. It is strange to see how Clive thought it 
the height of political wisdom to pay a million a year out of 
the revenues of Bengal, merely for the sign manual of a 
sham Nawab and a sham Emperor, and the privilege of 
nominally acting as their servants. This was Clive’s plan 
for disarming the jealousy of European powers; but it met 
the fate of shams, and ina short time the English were 
compelled to declare themselves in their true character as the 
civil and military administrators of India. This part of the 
subject, has, however, been reserved for another volume. 
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Narrative af a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6 in H.M. shi. 
Alert and Discovery. By Captain Sir G. 8S. Nares, R.N., KCB. 
F.R.S., Commander of the Expedition. With notes on the Natural 


History. Edited by H. W. Feilden, F.G.S., &c., Naturalist to the Ex. 
Low and Co. 1878. 


pedition. In two vols. London: 
Should Captain Sir George Nares, K.C.B., &c., possess any 
enemies—as we are sure so estimable a gentleman must— 
then it is not unlikely that the publication of this big book 
will afford them poignant delight. It is introduced to the 
discerning public by Admiral Sir George Richards in a preface 
which at once stamps the late Hydrographer to the Admiralty 
as an officer of grim and even saturninehumour. Before the 
Arctic Expedition sailed we were favoured with endless 
lachrymo-poient diatribes on the disinterested enthusiasm 
which “the service” entertained towards Northern explora~ 
tion, and the eager desire which all classes of men and officers 
manifested to sail in the footsteps of Baffin and Davis, 
Frobisher and Frarklin. It is therefore rather depressing to 
find the cynical preface-writer to these volumes calmly in- 
forming us that this was pure “fudge,” and that in reality 
the despatch of an Arctic Expedition was undertaken to 
gratify the crotchets of a few influential officers, and in oppo- 
sition to the wish of the great majority. The advocates of 
Polar Exploration, we are assured, were never “numerous, 
but they were enthusiastic and influential. It would be in- 
correct to say that Arctic enterprise had been strictly a 
popular sentiment since the loss of the Franklin Expedition ; 
indeed, in many respects it was the reverse. The public Press, 
with few exceptions, gave no countenance to it. The leading 
journals were either avowedly opposed or kept silence; 
science held aloof, and was converted almost against its 
will; the naval service generally could scarcely view it with 
favour for the reason that comparatively but a very incon- 
siderable number of its members could hope to share in so 
small an enterprise, while the honours and rewards which 
in consequence fell to the lot of the favoured few indirectly 
tended to check the ordinary flow of promotion in a service 
where advancement is proverbially “not too rapid.” This is 
a frank confession certainly, but one not tending. to raise 
“the naval service ” in the esteem of “the public Press” and 
its readers. Although, from the tenour of Sir George Richard’s 
remarks, we should say that he had been retained to bless 
the expedition, most people, after reading. his forty-page puff 
in advance, will be inclined to think that he has just as near 
cursed it as a vice-admiral is capable of doing. 


Therest Sir George Nares manages to accomplishhimself. We . 


have read the book through, and, as one of the British public for 
whom it is written, feel constrained to ask what purpose the 
compiler had in view in presenting to the world these two large 
and very expensive volumes? They are beautifully illustrated 
with photographs and woodcuts, most of which are new, and 
all good ; but both the map and everything which is of any 
value in the letter-press has appeared already, either in 
scientific journals or in the pages of Dlue Books. Indeed, 
we should say that fully one-half of the two volumes are 
simply clippings from the folio Parliamentary Report issued 
last year. This huge official publication contained all the 
journals of the sledge parties, every detail that any person 
could wish, and, in addition, thirty-five maps and sheets of 
geographical illustrations. All this was sold at half the price 
of these volumes; indeed at the current cost of old Blue 
Books—2d. per lb. avoirdupois—and may, we suppose, be 
acquired by any anxious inquirer after the affairs of the 
Arctic Expedition fur the not extravagant sum of sixpence or 
sevenpence. We can assure the reader that, if he possesses 
that ponderous tome, he possesses about everything that 
Captain Nares or his officers have apparently to tell their 
countrymen. But that is not all; for one episode in the 
history of the expedition is related at unconscionable length in 
another blue book of 500 folio pages, while there are medical 
reports in addition presented for the information of “ My 
Lords” and the Medical Director-General of the Navy, whose 
name, by the way, we do not find attached to any island, 
cape, or bay. Then, there have been various popular accounts 
of the expedition, and three, at least,are advertised as being “ in 
the press,” “nearly ready,” or “in preparation ;” so that there 
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is no lack of narratives of the voyage of the Alertand Discovery, 
even supposing that the voluminous accounts which ap 

in the newspapers and geographical magazines had not been 
sufficient to blunt all appetite for anything further. Captain 
Nares’s book is accordingly a superfluity in literature, and is, 
moreover, even as an official account of the proceedings of 
the expedilion, imperfect, for it is really, to all intents and 
purposes, only an account of the Alcri’s doings. The book 
itself is unobjectionable, in so far that it is wr.tten in a very 
unpretending style, and without any attempt—or, at least, 
very little—to overstate anything for the sake of effect or 
capital-making. But, at the same time, as the printed result 
of eighteen months’ work, we should say it is one of the 
poorest specimens of a book we have ever seen. It is, more- 
over, about the dullest we are acquainted with ; and, assuredly, 
coming after that of Payer, which was not only quite as scien- 
tific a work, but a much more important onc, it seems to the 
reader who has the courage to wade through it about the 
least entertaining narrative of an Arctic expedition which 
was ever penned. What has delayed it, until it has lost 
all interest it might have possessed, it is difficult to 
see. Fully half of it is composed of official narratives 
—written by the officers—or of material which has alread 
appeared in print, the conventional “Sir, I have the honour,” 
and the “ Your obedient servant,’ alone omitted. There 
is not a trace of an attempt to digest anything, or even to 
attain ordinary correctness. So far as appears on the surface, 
Sir George Nares seems to have merely pitchforked his log-book 
into the printers and allowed them their will of it. there is an 
immense quantity of the most trivial details of no interest to 
anybody save the actors in them at the time, and throughout 
the individuals have always been inartistically allowed to 
dwarf the work they had todo. This reminds us of a passage 
in one of Herbert Spencer’s works, where he lays it down as 
a maxim that the character of a man’s mind can be usually 
judged by the ratio which the “‘ Ego” and the “ Ego’s ” work 
bear to each other in his books. But let that pass. It is 
evident that Sir George Nares is not an officer of literary 
ebility, which makes it all the more unnecessary that he 
should have rushed into print. Had a narrative of this kind 
been indispensable, there were many of his officers who, in 
accordance with well-established precedent, could have written 
it. Not to be invidious, Captain Markham has already made 
his mark in literature, and Dr. Moss bears the reputation of 
being an admirable draftsman and deft littératewr, which repu- 
tation is borne out by the fact that both gentlemen are pre- 
paring or have prepared narratives of the Expedition. They 
apparently do not assess very highly Captain Nares’s capacity 
for being the historian of the work which started so fairly but 
came to an end so abruptly. Still, though the capacity of 
writing good plain English is a qualification which, perhaps 
unreasonably, the world expects in the author of a book of 
travels, we might have been content to mine in this printed 
log-book for the required facts if we had been quite sure 
that when found they were worth making a note of. Unfor- 
tunately, Captain Nares is so careless in writing proper 
names, and so dogmatic in his assertions on points where 
we can check him, that even this consolation is denied 
us. Itis cracking eggs with a Nasmyth hammer to pick out 
these slovenly bits of topography, and, moreover, a-most 
thankless and ungrateful task. Suffice it to say that on 
pp. 6, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 
and 35—all in vol. I.—we have noticed inexcusable blunders in 
geographical nomenclature, simply by comparing these pages 
with an ordinary authoritative Danish chart of the coast. On 
some of the pages there are two or three mistakes, and though 
we have not taken the trouble to procced any further than the 
first thirty-five pages, we cannot doubt, if the gleaning had 
been worth the garnering, that in the 700 of which the book con- 
sists we should have found an equally abundant crop of these 
weeds among. otherwise wholesome wheat. Such faults may 
be accounted of no importance. But in standard works they are 
always important, and doubly so when they appear in an offi- 
cial narrative which future writers will consider authoritative. 
They, therefore, run a chance of being perpetuated, and of a 
more conscientious author who gives the right names being set 
down as an ignoramus or an innovator. 


We notice the same haphazard kind of statements through- 
out the book. The author is sailing along the shores 
of Greenland, and makes a log-book entry of his im- 
eee of the geology of the coast,*which he prints 

ere without ever oe the trouble to know whether 
his “impressions” were borne out by facts, or, indeed, 
whether there were not facts in existence which could have 
saved him the porpetuation of what was actually not true. 
The coast of Greenland happened at that point to have been 
carefully surveyed by several very competent geologists, whose 
maps and memoirs were surely on board Captain Nares’s 
vessel. If not, they ought to have been, and, at all events, an 
expedition provided with two professional naturalists, one of 


whom, at least, was competent, ought to have kept the com-, 


mander from rushing into this and numerous other similar 
dogmatisms which our space is too limited to point 
out. Sir George Nares is evidently an easy, good-natured 
man, but easy, good-natured science is a commodity which 
may be purchased for less money than the Aretic Expedition 
cost. One specimen may suffice. At page 199 (vol. I.) it is 
gravely asserted that, “contrary to the popular belief, the 
aurora gives no appreciable light.” The fact of the matter 
is that at Floeberg Beach auroras were exceedingly scarce 
and not distinguished for brilliancy. The aurora is not a 
phenomenon which Captain Nares has to tell the world about 
for the first time, and it is really going beyond all justifiable 
bounds for any man to make, in the compass of a line-and-a- 
half, an assertion which is on the face of it absurd, and 
is, moreover, contradicted by the printed testimony of 
numerous careful observers. e map appended to the first 
volume is not a new one—it has appeared before—and is in no 
way remarkable, except for the extraordinary names which are 
attached to the new points discovered. The Captain seems to 
have put into a fur cap the names of all his acquaintances— 
male and female after their kind—and the officers theirs, and 
then dredged them over his map. Otherwise, it would be 
difficult to account for the utter obscurities, and worse than 
obscurities, which are made immortal at the expense of the 
nation of which they are such undistinguished members. 
Every now and again, in running our eye over the islands, bays, 
and so forth, we are led to ask, Que Diable étes vous venu 
faire dans cette galére? But still, the problem of how the fly 
inside the amber remains unsolved. There is a tale told in 
the Navy of the new capes, bays,and islands on a certain oe 
being named by the officers after a very worldly fashion. 
the people in the nearest colonial town who, during the pre- 


vious year, had asked them to dinner got islands, so far as. 


these would “ run out ;” but, if the champagne was plentiful 
and the dinner good, often a bay in addition was tossed in. 


The ball-givers got creeks, and the belles shoals, while com-- 


mon lunch-inviters and the “let’s-take-a-drink” ordinary 


kind of hail-fellow-well-met had to be content with anything 
that remained over. Of course, all the “‘big-things’’—the great’ 


peninsulas, the large islands, the straits, and so forth—were 
reserved for *‘ My Lords.” This was a little awkward, for it: 
is reported that, in a recent survey, all the “ big things ” were 
given to Mr. Géschen and his wise men, but had to be imme- 
diately and quietly altered to Mr. Ward Hunt and his 
“ Lords,” when the Captain heard that the old dispenser of 
“promotion’”’ had gone into the cold shade of 2a.” pga Sir 
George Nares does not even adopt so sensible a way of 
paying off old civilities and being grateful for favours yet 
to come. We hear nothing in these volumes of the Palwo- 
erystic Sea, that old pack with the new and indifferent 
Greek name having apparently died the death. Sir George 
Nares still insists that the cause of the outbreak of scurvy 
was not discovered by the committee that sat so long, and 
sneersat the anti-scorbutic virtue of lime juice. But yet, strange 
to say, when he heard that the Esquimaux at one of the Green- 
land settlements had the disease, he instantly with fine inccn- 
sistent philanthropy, packed ashore his lime juice to cure the 
scurvied Hyperboreans! The Captain is a great believer in 
grog, and, though the men preferred tea, yet he gave them 
“spirit,” because it was more easily prepared. We should 
suggest, in view of the passage at p. 173 (Vol. L.), that Sir 
George should be invited to preside at the next Licensed 
Victuallers’ dinner—or, at least, be asked to reply for the 
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Navy. We find few adventures in the book, indeed there|a gambler, who had won the heart of her sister at Baden- 
seemed to have been few to tell of. The “ heroic Parr’”—a young | Baden, and had afterwards squandered her money. When 
ntleman who at eee meetings Sir Rutherfo 

leock seems determined to make as ridiculous as possible— 
was apparently their best bower in that line ; but we hear little 
here of his wolf-haunted “walk.” Perhaps, afterall, Captain 
Stephenson was right when he declared that the “ hardships” 



































Mrs. Chetwynd made her an allowance, but other- 


Valerien’s grandfather, the aged Count Krapski, an im- 
poverished patriot, came to England to claim the boy, 


were all nonsense—“ he never passed a pleasanter winter in | she insulted him by treating the claim as an attempt to extort. 


his life.” The Expedition was supplied with every comfort | money, and allowed the youthful representative of the noble 
and a great many luxuries. It is pleasant to find that the 
honest fellows approved of the champagne and the currant 
jelly, though the minced collops were not to their mind, not 
tetag sufficiently seasoned. Me however, liked the rum, 
of which they drank nearly 1,400 gallons, and the ox cheek, 
of which they consumed some forty hundredweight. Captain 
Pim expressed his belief that—“ blow him hard”—all that was 
the matter with the Arctic Expedition was “ over-feeding ;” 
and we confess that when we study the serried columns 
of good things in the pages of the Blue Book—for they are 
not given in these volumes—we incline to a half belief in the 
doctrine of the gallant and learned C.B.P. To sum up our 
opinion of Sir George’s book—its faults are its dogmatism, 
ignorance, or ignoring of the work of his predecessors, 
contempt for civilians, carelessness, and dullness; its merits 
are in its unadorned log-book tale, minute particulars as to 
the proceedings of his party, beauty of illustration, general 
modesty, and a fairly ood scientific appendix. But, while 
recognising the merits of the book, the merits of the expedi- 
tion, and the pre-eminent merits of its Commander, we lay 
the volumes down convinced that, on their own showing, in 
neither their individual nor collective capacities were they 
worth 150,0007. and three men’s lives. 


began to reflect with some uneasiness that he was her nephew 
and her nearest relative ; and, though she would not reopen 
communications with him and ascertain whether or not she 
had been wrong in her judgment of the aoe she resolved, 
in a perverse, unreasoning freak, that he should 

roportion of her estate if he married her favourite, Lucy 
Sais. She had an intimate friend—Mr. Fredericks—in 
whose honour she could trust, and so she adopted the course 
of leaving all her property to him, with instructions that he 
should hand it over to the young Count Krapski if the mar- 
riage came off, and, if the event proved otherwise, should dis- 
pose of it among various charities. Mr. Fredericks had never 
seen the young Count, nor had Lucy, and he was much per- 
plexed by his strange responsibility ; but, after taking advice 
of a very wise head, he went to Poland to make inquiries, and 
brought back Valerien with him to be introduced. Mr. 
Fredericks, however, though scrupulously determined to do 
all that honour required for the fulfilment of Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
will, was not over zealous for the marriage, because his 
nephew, Robert Coxe, was a suitor of Lucy’s, who had once 
been rejected by her, but was meditating with deeply- 
mortified vanity a second proposal. Thus it happened that 
Valerien, before being formally introduced to Miss Mears, 
had been misled as to her. identity by the drunken 
gate-keeper. We are asked to suppose that, in his subsequent 
intercourse with the family of General Mears, his imperfect 
knowledge of English, though he had spent some years in an 
English school, prevented him from rectifying his original 
mistake, and that he went for weeks, during which they were 
thrown much together, under the impression that Mary 
Robertson was the cousin whom he had come to scrutinise. 
He was told that Miss Robertson was engaged to Sir H 
Eccles, and believing Lucy Mears to be the lady so named, 
he supposed her to be the engaged person. He saw the two 
ladies daily in company with Sir Harry, but he never dis- 
covered his mistake. He fell violently in love with Lucy and 
she with him, but he did not like Miss Robertson ; comparin 
the two persons, he told Mr. Fredericks that if his cousin ha 
been Miss Robertson, he would gladly have complied with 
the condition under which the property was left to him, but 
that, as it was, he could not, as a man of honour, make a 
mercenary match against his inclination. With every allow- 
ance for Mr. Fredericks’ pleasure at hearing this, and for 
Valerien’s imperfect knowledge of the English tongue, we 
must say that Colonel Mansfield has not succeeded 
in removing the intrinsic improbability of this comedy 
of errors. Valerien’s first mistake wanted stronger back- 
ing up, seeing that it has to bear the whole weight 
of subsequent painful entanglements. It is true, Colonel 
Mansfield does introduce another supporting circumstance 
in the reciprocal dislike: which Mary Roberston conceives 
for Valerien. This prompts her to carry off Lucy before 
a meeting which we are given to understand must have 
resulted in an éclaircissement. But it is too great a strain 
upon our faith to believe that the misunderstanding could 
have gone on so long unrectified in the mere chapter of acci- 
dents, without the interference of any deliberately hostile 
agency, and when we hear of subsequent unhappiness it pro- 
vokes a certain feeling of irritation not to be able to avoid think- 
ing that it could so easily have been prevented. It is hardly 
a defence to say that all plots must arise out of slight cir- 
cumstances, that the “ millioned accidents” of time and space 
are the novelist’s indispensable and legitimate material. No 
matter how slight the original accident, it must be followed 
by. a chain of other accidents, or must fit in with some human 
conspiracy, if the illusion of probability is to be maintained. 





A LATTER DAY NOVEL. 


A Latter Day Novel. By Lieut.-Colonel Charles Edward Mansfield, Her 
Maiesty’s — and Consul-General at Bucharest. Two vols. Chap- 
man and Hail. 

Colonel Mansfield’s novelis full of clever sketches of 
character, and gives a lively picture of society in Warsaw, and 
an English watering-place disguised under the ficticious 
name of Baymouth. It is a rare pleasure to find so keen an 
insight into individual peculiarities combined with such a 
charitable magnaminity in the construction of motives. Hatred 
is so often the parent of knowledge that we cannot be too 
grateful to a novelist who writes without a trace of cynicism, 
and yet takes delight in penetrating beneath the surface of 
human ways. A clear observer, not too suspicious of evil is 
the most delightful of companions whether in print or in 
living conversation. 

As a sketch of manners and character, ‘A Latter Day 
Novel ’ is one of the most entertaining books we have read for 
some time ; as a story it is not so satisfactory. Too much is 
made to turn upon one slight incident. A drunken and 
talkative old soldier, gatekeeper of the Crescent Gardens at 
Baymouth, misleads a stranger as to the identity of two 
young ladies. He points them out ata distance, and says that 
one of them is the daughter of General Mears, and the other 
her cousin, being too much confused by an exceptionally 
heavy boose to be aware that he should have put it the 
opposite way. Out of this error flow all the painful conse- 
quences upon which the plot depends for its interest. It is 
of the utmost importance that the stranger, Count Valerien 
Krapski, should be rightly informed which of the two is 
Lucy Mears and which Mary Robertson, because a fortune 
has been left to him on the condition that he marries the for- 
mer, and he has come to England to see whether he likes the 
young lady well enough to fulfil the condition without. sacri- 
ficing his sense of honour. If his aunt, Mrs. Chetwynd, 
who has bound him by this condition, had known his high 
character, she might have averted all unpleasant complica- 
tions by leaving him his inheritance unfettered, but the 
eccentric, self-willed old lady had a horror of impecunious 
foreigners, and believed them to be, one and all, gambling 
desperadoes and fortune hunters. She thought she had no 
reason to believe well of the Krapskis. Valerien’s father was 


the gambler died, and his widow returned to England, 


wise treated her coldly; and when the widow died, and 


line of Krapski to be carried back to Poland without any care. 
to know what became of him. As years wore on, however, she. 


inherit a large, 
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If, however, Colonel Mansfield’s plot is too slight and arti- 
ficial, we have ample amends in the variety and richness of 
his sketches of character. His two volumes are crowded 
with characters, principal and subordinate, all hit off 
with pungent individuality. He is equally at home 
in his presentation of English and of foreign character. 
They are not caricatures; they have all the air of 
being drawn from life. He sees them with sufficient 


clearness, and has a sufficient sense of their humor- 


ous traits to make them interesting without exaggeration. 
From some of the names which he gives to his foreign per- 
sonages, Mosorowicz, Kesselrode, Protokoloff, Rossettachi, 
Lumpa, and so forth, we might. be led to imagine in glancing 
through the pages that we had here some “satire keen and 
critical,’ but in spite of their names they have all the attri- 
butes of real people, and are represented in an eminently 
humane and humorous spirit. In the first volume the story 
touches upon serious politics, and treats events with wisdom 
and impartiality. We do not know where else we can get so 
vivid and at the same time so fair an account of the various 
forces at work in the Polish insurrection of 1863 as Colonel 
Mansfield incidentally affords without deviating for an in- 
stant from the track of his story. We find here the diffe- 
rent types of the Polish nationality described in a manner 
which carries with it the warrant of its fidelity to life—the 
steady, money-making tradesman who does not care what 
form of government he lives under, the sentimental trades- 
man’s wife who worships ancient rank and burns candles 
for the success of the insurgents, the excitement-loving 
agitator, the patriot whose aspirations are stronger than 
his judgment, the patriot, equally high-minded and de- 
voted to the honour of his country, who is prepared 
to endure and bide his time. These and many subordinate 
elements of a repressed and struggling nationality are 
described with the masterly ease of intimate knowledge and 
the fairness of a candid mind. Colonel Mansfield is just 
also to the oppressing nationality, and shows that the vigour 
with which the innsurrection was suppressed was not un- 
chequered by acts of generous clemency. But the Polish in- 
surrection does not occupy a large portion of the novel; it 
only appears incidentally. The same well-balanced impar- 
tiality of view which makes him to treat this subject without 
heat or prejudice gives a pleasant colour to the whole work. 
It is much to be wished that more of our novelists would learn 
that a good-natured estimate of human creatures is not 
synonymous with dulness, and that lively humour may find 
ample scope without resorting to caricature and exaggeration. 
That Colonel Mansfield can be severe, also, he shows in his 


‘portrait of the captious member of the diplomatic service, Mr. 


Robert Coxe, but his severity is aimed in the right direction 
against ill-conditioned vanity and egotistic discontent. 





NAPLES. 

Dolce Napoli. Naples, its Streets, People, Fétes, Pilgrimages, Environs, 

fc. By W.J.D.Stamer. Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

The author of ‘Dolce Napoli’ flatters himself that a resi- 
dence of six years in Naples authorises him not only to teach 
the ignorant tourist all about it, but to correct false 
impressions produced on the ordinary mind by superficial 
observation. We will not deny that this book is the result 
of painstaking and, on the whole, of very shrewd and accurate 
observation; but, whether Mr. Stamer has penetrated so far 
beneath the surface as he supposes, and whether he has 
really got to the heart of all Neapolitan mysteries, is what we 
are inclined to doubt. His partiality for the people amongst 
whom he has lived so long, his readiness to look on the bright 
side of things, and his impartial judgment of his own country- 
men, do him credit. He does well to remind these last of the 
parable of the mote and the beam, to rebuke them for coming 
abroad only to sneer and find fault, to suggest that before 
they make their grievanves the subject of newspaper corres- 
pondence they should be quite sure that they have not been 
themselves in some degree to blame. But he carries his 
enthusiasm for his protégés a little too far. When he says 
“ Neapolitan laziness may be very summarily dismissed— 


there is not a particle of truth in the accusation” we begin 
to differ. That no man can work harder than the Neapolitan 
or on a smaller amount of nourishment when he is obli 

we quite admit, but the accusation of laziness is founded on 
the fact that he will never work until he is obliged, and that 
is a perfectly well founded accusation. The Neapolitan 
who works for pleasure, for advancement, for honour, 
or glory, or for anything but the direst necessity, is the 
exception which proves the rule. Again, when our author 
asserts that the “camorra is suppressed or nearly so,” we are 
sorry not to be able to take his word for it. The camorra is 
more secret, more enveloped in mystery, and, therefore, more 
dangerous than before; but it exists, and, we fear, it even 
spreads in places where least it is suspected and where most 
it should be abhorred. The case is not. unknown of a prince 
whose father left him nothing but debts, and yet whose purse 
appears as inexhaustible as that of Fortunatus; where does 

e money come from? He has no known pursuit but that 
of pleasure. The answer is simple, and amongst Neapolitans 
given with a laugh—he belongs to the mafia. Mr. Stamer has 
probably met this sort of camorrist in the society with which 
he is evidently familiar, but there are secrets which Neapo- 
litans keep amongst themselves, and, however intimate the 
Englishman may be with them there will always be mysteries 
he will not succeed in fathoming. 

The remarks on society are very good and very true so far 
as they go, but they do not go quite far enough. The obser- 
vation that “the superfluous is chose la plus nécessaire” holds 
good of all Italians. In tracing the course of the Principe 
from the cradle to the grave, the author says, “ Bills accumu- 
late, and it becomes a question whether they shall give up 
their equipage or run into debt. Run into debt it is, of 
course ; better dead than carriageless.” Still the Principino 
is represented as paying his way when he succeeds to the title, 
and the end is spoken of as coming in the shape of 
death in the midst of the theatre-going and card- 
playing. An end more bitter than death comes often in the 
shape of utter penury. Should the Principe have the. mis- 
fortune to possess a strong constitution, and live to a good 
old age, his little habit of living on his capital and not on any 
income to be derived therefrom becomes disastrous. Trades- 
men get importunate, and will no longer submit to be kicked 
down es The ZZO " sold ; one. enetebonee Tae 
grumbli s the rent of a miserable apartment situate 
in a b soaks gfe provides the dinner; a third occa- 
810 uiets the tailor or shoemaker, who threatens to make 
a scandal. But these things are kept dark. The Prince is 
spouse of by his more flourishing relations as eccentric, whilst 
the Princess, if she has had the misfortune to survive, is an 
invalid who does not care about dress, and never goes out. 
The poor old people are altogether suppressed, and their ex- 
istence as unknown to outsiders as if the grand funeral with 
which the family will make an effort to inter them when the 
time comes had already taken place. The son of the Principe 
will very likely repair his broken fortunes by an alliance with 
a rich American. This is not a fact to be hidden, even from 
the casual observer. Mr. Stamer comments upon it amus- 
ingly, and the mutual satisfaction of the pair with the pro- 
jected arrangement is well described :—* Attired in Worth’s 

test inspirations, see Mrs. Jonathan and the Misses Jona- 
than come bowling along. . Now they have seen a world 
of fashion a cut above that of Fifth Avenue, they aspire to 
a higher grade than that of plain merchant’s wife; Principessa 
they must be, or Marchesa,and their aspirations are not unfre- 
quently realised. The wealth of Jonathan pére being placed 
beyond a doubt, the ‘dot’ of the young ladies being ascer- 
tained to a dollar, needy nobles present themselves by the 
score, and cast themselves and their titles at the feet of the 
American fair. Papa’s shop—what matters it? All Ame- 
ricans are in business. Mamma’s vulgarity—it is not the 
old one they marry, The odious brother—in a month he goes 
back to New York. Miss Sallie is pretty, Miss Nellie is 
charming, and their gold the Californian gold that shall regild 
the ancient blazon pure as the gold of Ophir.” What sort of 
a ménage results from this incongruous alliance is a subject 
Mr. Stamer has not gone into. It would have been as we lif 
he had kept free of the post-nuptial question altogether, for 
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he can know nothing about it. That husbands and wives 
must pretend to be indifferent to one another in public is 
quite true, but that there is no affection amongst Neapolitan 
couples is as false as that there is no jealousy. 

Of the morality of Naples, the author feels, very justly, 
the less said the better. But the intolerance of back- 
biting and the absence of all affectation amongst the women, 
more especially the girls, are amongst the few things to be 
said in its favour, and these are points that Mr. Stamer has 
not missed. In the matter of signs we are inclined to think 
he has seen a little too much. The Neapolitan negative 
consists merely in throwing back the head. No motion of 
the hand is requisite. In such a minute description of 
Christmas dishes as is given in the second chapter, it is 
strange that the most characteristic should be left out. The 
great Neapolitan Christmas dish is eel “ capitone” as they call 
it. Huge basketfuls of these enormous, writhing and most 
repulsive creatures are to be seen in sickening profusion all 
over Naples at Christmas time, and it is considered quite the 

roper thing to see them cooked and eaten in the streets on 
Chiletaes Eve. Perhaps these capitone are comprised under 
the head of snakes, lizards, and scorpions, which our author 
declares are to be seen cooking in the streets. Mr. Stamer is 
severe upon his own countrymen, but we think many of his 
reproofs are deserved. Their habit of disregarding differences 
of climate, persisting in all their English habits and customs, 
to the serious detriment of their health, and, when they are 
laid up, blaming not their own stupidity and obstinacy, but 
the place they are in, and on their recovery writing “ bitter 
and untruthful letters to the editor of this paper and that,” 
cannot be too much condemned. Mr. Stamer has taken some 
trouble to get up statistics, and has come to the conclusion 
that the annual death-rate amongst English visitors 
to Naples is only two per thousand on the average. 
The ill-breeding of English tourists is animadverted 
upon in the following way:—“It is well-nigh im- 
possible to impress on the middle class Englishman that 
there are other countries besides his own; other nations 
nearly, if not quite as civilised as the British; that, because 
a man has the misfortune to be a foreigner, he is not neces- 
sarily either nasty, beastly, or dirty; that not only is it ex- 
pedient but essential that he should adapt himself to the 
ways and manners of the people amongst whom he is a so- 
journer; and, lastly, that the continental police, and the 
Italian carabinieri more especially, have a high sense of their 
own importance, and will not stand chaffing or being ridden 
rough shod.” That foreigners should actually turn the tables 
upon us, and presume to find fault with England and English 


ways, is an idea still more hard of conception by the same | 
‘class of people. Our author has made a gallant effort to 


show them themselves as others see them :— 


Imagine, he writes, the sensations of a Neapolitan as on a gloomy De- 
cember morning he is whirled into London by (say) the Eastern Counties 
express train from Harwich.. Just think what his feelings must be as 
from the railway arches of that truly abominable line he beholds the muddy 
streets, the courts, and backyards of the mean, two-storied, smoke-be-grimed 
houses, the squalid poverty and wretchedness observable in everything 
and everybody in the short stretch that lies between Stratford and Shore- 
ditch stations. Or, if it be unfair to select one of the winter months for our 
Italian's presumed introduction to the delights of the first city in the world, 
the only one that is worth inhabiting, let us take June or July, the height of 
the London season. Behold him seated in a stuffy lodging sweltering with 
the heat and gasping for breath. His sitting room is not so very small for 
Loadon, but after Italian rooms it seems to him adog kennel. What we so 
eee call English comfort is to him discomfort of the very worst 
kind. He would like to tear up the carpets, pull down the curtains and 
smash the horrid guillotine windows into smithereens. He prays for air, 
air, air; and thatis the br thing he can’t get. Said a Neapolitan to me, 
**In what does your boas English comfort consist? According to my 
experience it seems to be alternate freozing and thawing during the winter 
months, continuous suffocation during the summer ones? You talk of 
‘home comfort,’ but the reason your homes seem so comfortable to you is 
not because they are so in fact, but that for nine months of the year your 
English climate is so wretched that there is no attraction for you out of 
doors or away from your own fireside.”’ 


We think Mr, Stamer goes too far in asserting that English- 
men have never been ill treated by Italian authorities without 
just cause; but it is perfectly true that Italians fare worse at 
the hands of their countrymen than foreigners—such of 
them, that is, who are honest and upright and who scorn to 
resort to intrigues. 

The style of the book is bad—jerky, and too laboriously 


tt eat. 


facetious. The author cannnot be exonerated from the charge 


of bookmaking. There is enough matter in ‘ Dolce Napoli’, 


for a newspaper article, but in order to expand it into 
the good-sized volume before us a great deal of padding and 
some repetitions have been resorted to. The chapter on 
Pompeii would have been much better left unwritten: Its 
last days have been described before by an abler writer than 
Mr. Stamer. Other comparisons with good writers still more 
unfavourable to the author of this book are suggested by the 
attempts at word-painting, poetical inspirations and witti. 


eisms with which the padding abounds. This is a pity, 


because the author, when he has something to say, can say it 
very well; ‘and Dolce Napoli’ is, (with skipping), readable and 
worth reading. . 





SAMUEL BRECK’S. RECOLLECTIONS. 


Recollections of Samvel Breck, with Passages from his Note-books (1771— 
1862). Edited by H. E. Scudder. London: Sampson Lowand Co. , 
Samuel Breck was the son of a wealthy merchant in Boston, 
and before engaging in business himself was sent to school in 
France, with which Boston was at the time of his birth in 
close relations, and travelled in England. He mixed in the 
best American society, and was privileged to see many distin- 
guished strangers ; and as he was held in his nurse’s arms to 
witness the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and lived to see the 
outbreak of the Great Civil War, his recollections extend over 
a wide range and include references to many eminent names. 
During a visit to England in 1791 he obtained admission to 
the House of Commons, and was fortunate enough to hear the 
great Mr. Burke, but the subject was one of local interest, 
and he would seem from his note on the incident to have been 
more impressed with “ Memory Woodfall” than with the 
great orator. 

The house filled slowly until five, when Burke rose and made some 
desultory remarks about Somerset House, then newly built in the Strand. 
He was urging the passage of a bill providing for the ene of this edifice, 
which, although just finished, was constructed so slightly in the flooring as 
to be unsafe, and to “crack horribly,’’ as he affirmed, when exposed te 
any great weight. Mr. Burke was a fat man, dressed in a drab-coloured 
suit, and notwithstanding what ho said was very commonplace, he was lis- 
tened to attentively. The newspapers the next day reported his “‘ hor- 


rible crack.’’ Just behind me sat the famous Woodfall, learning every 
word of the debates as it were by heart, and with his unique talent carry- 


_ing them in his memory to his office after the adjournment, and then very 


correctly writing them down for his press. 


In Paris in the same year he found himself in the thick of 
the French Revolution. Here also he obtained admission to the 


National Asembly, and heard speeches from the Abbé Maurey 


and Mirabeau. 


When I entered I found myself in the best placo in the house, being just 
behind and above the president, and almost within reach.of the far-famed 
Mirabeau. He was seated close by, acting as one of the four secretaries. 
The tribune from which every speaker. was obliged to address the house 
was in front, and to crown my good fortune there happened to arise just as 
I entered a most interesting discussion. The- subject -was this: The king's 
aunts, having emigrated with an intention to go to Rome, had been arrested 
near the frontier, and a notarial statement-of the business was sent to the 
Assembly, The receipt of it occasioned a very animated debate, which 
commenced by the well-known Abbé Maurey rushing to the tribune, into 
which he entered after a scuffle with several other members, who strove to 
keep him out. He had a huge muff, which he shook in the contest, while 
the president rang a bell to keep order. At length he put his foot on the 
threshold and darted in. The battle ceased and silence was restored. The 
abbé was on the side of the Court. His oratory was fine and his talents of 
the first order. He condemned the arrest as irregular, because the prin- 
cesscs had passports. ‘‘It is time,’’ said he, “to tell the people that if 
they claim to be the source of power, we claim to be its reservoir. From 
us it is distributed according to our judgment, and when we have authorised 
by passport the departure of any person, high or low, the people have no 
business to interfere.’’ He moved, therefore, that orders be sent forthwith 
to release the Royal travellers. 


As soon as he had left the tribune Mirabeau rose in his place to reply.’ 


It was a privilege the acting secretaries had of addressing th2 House 
without going to the tribune. I heard him very distinctly, on account of 
his bein close by where I stood, yet his voice was husky and his articula- 
tion thick ; in short, he spoke as if he had something in his mouth. Not- 
withstanding this, such was the clever arrangement of his words and 
popularity of his theme that he was listened to with great attention. He 
was dressed in powdered hair, and three curls were over each ear. 

Such passages as these show that we are not to look for 
enthusiastic or picturesque description from Mr. Breck. In 
his allusions to European, particularly English, celebrities 
there is an almost. resentful tone, arising partly from 
the fact that he belonged to the first generation of 
independent Americans, partly from the fact that he was 
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a man of considerable culture, who relished neither the 
rough unconventional ways of his compatriots nor the 
wholesale contempt with which all things American were 
regarded by visitors from the old country. He was as 
indignant with President Jefferson for breaking up the mp 
and ceremony with which Washington and other early Presi- 
dents surrounded their office as he was with Jeffrey, whom he 
calls a “ Uppy and a “coxcomb” for daring to interrupt 
“the chief of the American nation” in some diatribes against 
England ‘for the purpose of proclaiming himself a loyal 


B.‘ton. . Mr. Breck is not warm in any of his reminiscences of | 


great men, with the exception perhaps of Washington, who, 
he says, “ knew how to maintain the dignity of his station,” 
riding out “to take the air with six horses to his coach and 
always two footmen behind his carriage.’ On one point 
connected with Washington, which has been the subject of 
some discussion—whether he was the author of his own 
Farewell Address—Mr. Breck is able to give conclusive 
testimony :— 


Judge Peters, among other things, mentioned to me that Mrs. Hamilton, 
the widow of the late Alexander Hamilton, had found among his papers a 
sopy, in the general’s handwriting, of General Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and she took it for granted hcr husband was the author of it. A 
surmise of this kind had some time ago reached the judge’s cars, upon 
which he wrote to John Jay, who replied to him in a letter which he offered 
to show to me that the circumstances were as follows :—Gencral Washing- 
ton when about to retire from the Presidency wrote a valedictory to his 
fellow-citizens couched in the felicitous language of which he was master. 
But, as it might be considered a State paper, he submitted it to Chief Jus- 
tice Jay and to Alexander Hamilton. They made a few alterations, which 
they interlined, the whole of which did not amount to twenty lines. Un- 
willing, however, to return the manuscript in that form, it was written over 
in a fair hand by Hamilton and sent to the press. This, it is supposed, is 
the copy which his wife now possess<s. 


One of the sections in Mr. Breck’s Recollections is headed 
Daniel Webster, and we turned to the place with interest to 
see whether Mr. Breck had anything fresh to record about 
this famous orator. But we found nothing but some notes 
about Webster’s “sad prognostics” about a forthcoming 
Presidential election. The section about Judge Peters, a 
celebrated Philadelphia wit, is not so barren. The following 
specimens of his jeux d’esprit are better worth preserving 
than the sayings of many famous wits :— 


The Judge was at a supper in Philadelphia in company with Judge 
Washington, who presides over the Circuit Court, at which Judge Peters 
s.ts as a junior judge. The gentleman of the house repeatedly urged Mr. 
Peters to eat some duck, but he constantly refused. At last, being again 
pressed, he begged the host to give the duck to Judge Washington, for he 
was the mouthpiece of the court. 

On some occasion a very fat and a very slim man stood at the en- 
trance of a coor into which the judge wished to pass. He stopped a 
moment for them-to make way, but perceiving they were not inclined to 
move, and being urged by the miaster of the house to come in, he pus 
on between them, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here I go, then, through thick and thin,”’ 

A lawyer engaged in a cause before the judge tormented a poor German 
witness so much with questions that the old man declared he was so ex- 
hausted he must have a glass of water before he could say anything more, 
“There,” said the judge to the teasing lawyer, ‘“‘I think you must have 
done with that witnces now, for you’ve pumped him dry.”’ 

Mr. P. A. Browne, who had lately been dismissed from the office of 
deputy attorney-general, which he filled for some ycars, was using the 
technical phrascs of a public prosccutor to a person in ors the 
judge. ‘* You sce,”’ he explained, ‘‘ the habit sticks by me.”’ ‘‘ Yes, yes,” 
said Peters, ‘‘ you are like the clapper of a bell, that kecps wagging after it 
has done sounding.”’ 


Mr. Breck’s anecdotes of Boston society at the end of the 
last century are very entertaining, and form by far the best 
part of his book. One of his most amusing reminiscences is 
an account of Mrs. Jeffrey, a sister of John Wilkes, who 
seems to have had hardly less eccentric force than her brother, 
though it expended itself in a different direction :— 


She was sister to the celebrated John Wilkes, and the widow of Mr. 
Hayley, who had been Lord Mayor of London. No one could more exactly 
resemble her brother than she did, except in the double squint, which she 
had not; and, as he was t'1e ugliest man in England, the family likencss so 
strongly stamped on the face of the sister leit her without any claim to 
beauty. Yet her highly-gifted mind and elegant manners much more than 
balanced that deficiency. Mr. Hayley had been a merchant, and large sums 
were due to him in New England. At his death his widow fitted up a fine 
ship and took passage in it for Roston for the purpose of collecting her late 
husband’s claims. Pleased with the place, she purchased a beaut:ful house 
in Tremont-strect, formerly the residence ef the Vassal refugee family, 
whose villa on Clapham Common, ncar London, I remember seeing in 1791, 
and who are related to my brother-in-law, James Lloyd. Thus splendidly 
lodged, she formed her whole establishment in a style suitable to the man- 
sion. The gaycst liveries and ¢quipege, the richest furniture, the most 
hospitable ar best-served tible—al! these were displayed to the greatest 
advantage by the Widow Hayley. She had certainly parsed her grand 


climacteric, and in her mouth was a sixele tooth of an ebon colour. Her. 


favourite dress was a red cloth riding-habit and black beaver hat. In these 
she looked very like an old man. Thus attired on some gala-day she was 
pa a visit to Mrs. Hancock when Van Berkle, the Dutch envoy, 8 
Shy mang Sm es course, to salute the aS 

w » however, he was not personally acquainted. entering the room 
heey renerabl hed docrned with « at aod plumes, blo 

person robed in s , a an arm-c a cuous of 
the room ; and knowing that Governor Hancock was too tp te walk be 
‘very naturally concluded that the pessom: befoze him was. the inaster of the 
‘house. He accordingly approached, and, bowing, said he hoped his Excel- 
lency was , being on a visit to Boston, he had ventured to 
introduce himself for the purpose of testifying in person his high admira- 
tion, &c. Before his compliment was finished the lady undeceived him, but 


in such a manner ut the minister perfectly at his ease. 


This most excellent woman had surroundéd herself with a menagerie, s0 
that her courtyard and garden were filled with cockatoos, poll-parots, and 


‘monkeys ; yet she felt herself lonely, arid set her cap for a husband. There 


‘was a young Scotsman then in Boston who was nt for a British 
mercantile house. His name was Jeffrey (uncle to the ous editor-of the 
Edinburgh Review), a man well educated and of er a address. To 
him Mrs. Hayley gave her hand and fortune. t of sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds sterling she did not reserve a shilling for herself, but ina 
fit of girlish love pourcd the whole into the pocket of this young stranger, 
whose age could vot have been one-half her own. Of this act of egregious 
folly she lived long enough to repent. Three or four ycars, however, 
passed in apparent peace, and Jeffrey made out to conform to her custom 
of sleeping winter and summer with the bedchamber window open, no 
matter how stormy or how cold; the snow or the rain, the freezing blast 
from the north-west, all might blow into the room and on the very bed, for 
the window was never permitted to be closed. But gradually discontent, 
jealousy, and discord arose between them. Undoubtedly, the great dis- 
parity of years was the main cause. At any rate, there was a separation. 


It is a curious instance of “the smallness of the world” 
that an uncle of Jeffrey’s should have encountered and 
married the sister of John Wilkes in Boston. Mr. Breck’s 
life came in still closer indirect contact with English letters ; 
in his youth he very narrowly missed marrying the mother of 
Captain Marryat, and it was to him that the successful rival 
owed his introduction :— 


During my stay with Mr. Codman there came addressed to him a ship 
from Grenada, chartered by Mr. Joseph Marryat, a resident merchant of 
that island, who came to Boston with this ship for a load of lumber. The 
manners of Mr. Marryat were pleasing. He was about thirty-five years 
old. Lintroduced him to my father’s family and to that of Mr. Frederick 
Geyer. This last gentleman had three very fine daughters. The second, 
Charlotte, had been educated in England, possessed a well-cultivated mind 
and fascinating maaners. Dignified yet cheerful, reserved but not taciturn, 
she was a woman of most engaging conversation. Her person was fine, and 
she moved and danced - Without the symmetry of a beautiful 
face, her countenance was enlivened by intelligence and sweetness of 
expression, with fine eyes and the complexion of a dark brunette. To this 
young lady I was warmly attached. Now, it so happened that Marryat lost 
his heart to her almost at first sight, and without par meena on 
her part asked her in mores of her father. Nobody knew Marryat. He, 
was a stranger, recommend ere. as a person in search of ‘x cargo of: 
boards. Geyer would not have lent hima thousand dollars, yet he immediately 
consented to the match. Charlotte was exceedingly opposed to it, and 
urged me to interfere to prevent it. This I would have done most willingly,. 
niost joyfully. But I was scarcely nineteen (she was about six months: 
younger), and no interference short of could avail ; and to this my 
father positively objected, informing me that he intended to send me to 
Europe shortly, and represented the folly, as he called it, of entering on 
life abroad died with a matrimonial e ment. This sort of p 0- 
sophy I did not relish, although I was obliged to submit. In short, I lost 
Charlotte, who was importuned into a marriage with my rival. 
took her to the West Indies, whence, after a few years’ residence, he 
removed to London, became a successful underwriter at Lloyd’s, accumu- 
lated a vast fortune, and was repeatedly elected to Parliament, where for 
several years, and until his death, he distinguished himself as a useful 
member and tolerable speaker. Living at the West End of the town in 
handsome style, he spent his summers at a villa that cost him thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, which was described by a lady who visited it as 
a palace within and a paradise without. He made an excellent husband, 
and became the father of ten children, one of whom has within a few years 
dincd with me at Sweetbriar, and another, who is post-captain in the 
British navy, has lately distinguished himself in the Burmese war. These 
children inherited a lana fortune from their father and an uncle, Mr. 
Samuel Marryat, who was a small lawyer when I knew him in London in 
1791, and died lat:ly, leaving them three hundred thousand pounds, 
amassed by his extraordinary attention to his profession, The widowed 
and amiable Charlotte is still living in affluence, and, as I sincercly hope, 
ia perfcct health and happiness. 

This was written in 1830; a few years later Mr. Breck had 
to record in his notes a meeting with ——. Marryat, the 
son of his youthful sweetheart. The novelist did not make a 
favourable impression on him, so much the contrary that he 
ent2red the following moral in his diary :— 

At the top of the stairs Mr. Raguct and I left him. On our way home 
we conciehed that it was not wort while to court the friendship or waste 
time in showing attention to strangers from Europe, who, cven when en- 
dowed with the faculty of observation, are, in their 2 through the 
United Statcs, almost toa man, if English, a parcel of offensive smell- 
funguscs, too prejudiced to s2e clearly, too supercilious to acknowledge the 
good they sce, and too disgustingly insolent ia telling us of what they do 
not like. 


It is to be feared that there was too much truth in this 
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reflection on the behaviour of English visitors to the United 
States forty years ago. But, to the credit of American good 
nature be it said, they did not as a nation resent this insolent 
behaviour as much as the sensitive Mr. Breck seems to have 
done. Mr. Breck’s culture and early experience of European 
ways seems to have put him somewhat out of harmony with 
his surroundings. Still, his reminiscences are not without 
interest ; if they are not genial, they are also not garrulous, 
and they contain many piquant anecdotes. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Our Theology in Relation to the Intellectual Move- 
ment of the Times. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) — Mr. Brown might with advan- 
tage have adopted a lighter strain in his rebuke of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold for never letting the Nonconformists alone, 
but always “ humming about them with his mosquito sting,” 
but this, perhaps, was hardly to be expected in a May meeting 
address to the Congregational Union. His allusions, how- 
ever, to Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Harrison, Professor 
Huxley, Professor Tyndall, Professor Clifford, and other 
leaders of “ the intellectual movement of our time,” are com- 
mendably temperate in expression. His view in the main is 
that the intellectual movement should have full swing, and 
that truth will prevail: “ Letthem work on. One thing may 
give us comfort; in science truth is sure to establish itself.” 
Naturally, Mr. Brown believes himself to be in the right, but 
he says ‘‘ these men are pre-eminently truth-seekers ; nothing 
is so sacred to them as a fact, and no false or insufficient 
hypothesis can in the end, by any amount of effort or clamour, 
be made to stand in the scientific sphere. They seek to knéw 
the truth, and I for one hold them in high honour as fellow- 
workers, though often in blind ways, with Him who is the 
Truth; and I feel very keen sympathy with Mr. Huxley’s 
indignation at the stupid virulence with which they are 
assailed.” Mr. Brown objects also to ignorant attacks 
from the pulpit upon such men’s work. “I am weary,” he 
says, “of the shallow meddling with scientific argument, 
which we only partially understand, in our pulpits and on our 

latforms,in jealous vindication of truths which no arguments 
om the side of nature can successfully assail.” 


A Grammar of Socialism. (John Hodges.)—The title 
of this pamphlet would seem, at first sight, opposed to the 
belief that Socialism does not exist in England, but on exami- 
nation its Socialism is found to have little in common with 
the German doctrines of which an account is given in a recent 
number of The Times. Most of its precepts would pass with- 
out remark from an Evangelical or a Ritualistic pulpit ; in- 
deed, have often been delivered from such places without 
attracting any attention. The writer’s maxims are three :— 
“1st, All should work who can; 2nd, None should consume 
more than his due share of the gifts of earth and heaven; 
3rd, Each should prudently distribute the remainder.” But 
he does not propose that these maxims should be enforced by 
any power but moral suasion, by an appeal to the general 
sense of right and wrong. His most practical suggestion is 
that rich people should set apart a tenth of their income for 
the support of charitable institutions. He controverts vehe- 
mently the doctrine that charity has a pauperising effect, and 
he objects specifically to the Charity Organisation Society, on 
the ground that its jealous cross-examination of applicants 
for charitable relief tends to encourage trickiness and deceit. 








ART. 
— 
NOTES ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
FRENCH PAINTING. 


The exhibition of the Salon labours under obvious disad- 
vantages. On the one hand, it must be confessed that French 
painting is not at its best this year. It is deficient in ele- 


ments of individual power, and it is overburdened with those 
colossal and pretentious essays into which so many young 
painters of the time are betrayed by official enco t 
and example. At a moment when the chiefs of academic 
style are fast falling into disrepute the principles they have 
so widely inculcated are still striving for prominence. The 
many pupils and followers of M. Cabanel are making, as it 
would seem, a last effort to vindicate the teaching of their 
master, and to those who have already made up their minds 
concerning the worth of this teaching the result must of 
necessity appear deplorable and discouraging. But, even if 
the standard of the Salon had been higher than usual, the 
necessity of competing with the collection of modern pictures 
at the Universal Exhibition would still have proved too severe 


a strain upon the energies of the school. It is impossible even’ 
under the most favourable conditions to set the fruit of a single 


year’s labour in comparison with an array of chosen examples 


of exceptional power; and the visitor to Paris who seeks to 


acquaint himse 


with the position and proeperen of the 
French school will naturally betake himse 


£ to the galleries 


of the Champs de Mars, where he will find a complete repre. 


sentation of the art of such men as Bonnat, Laurens, Meis- 
sonnier, Breton, and Dubois. From the study of these 
painters, and of others grouped around him, he will derive 
the impression that French art is now strongest in the de- 
departments of portrait and genre; that in the study of 
landscape the example of the great school, but lately passed 
away, has not availed to produce a great following; and that, 
even in the kind of idyllic art which Millet seemed firmly to 
have established, later efforts show for the most part a less 
intimate knowledge of those sterner truths of the subject which 
Millet so relentlessly rendered. 

But, in the Exhibition no less than in the Salon, there is 
a noticeable failure in the class of work that affects to in- 
terpret ideal or historic themes, and the explanation of this 
failure is to be found, in part at least, in the fact that 
French painting has been for some years completely ab- 
sorbed by the problems of technical practice. The art, in 
fact, is passing through a process of revolution. The protest 
of Delacroix against the style of spiritless classicism that 
he supplanted was mainly founded upon a new appreciation 
of the claims of nature. He demanded a more living mate. 
rial in which to express his thought, but in seeking for an 
effect of vivid illusion he did not dream of parting altogether 
with the intellectual element of art. The movement, however, 
which he began has since been pushed to its extreme limits, 
Painters have become altogether fascinated by the triumphs 
of imitative execution; they are so completely occupied 
in perfecting the resources of their craft that they have 
well-nigh forgotten the purpose with which the study was 
undertaken, and the consequence is that now, when they are 
summoned to interpret a subject demanding invention, the 
result reveals the strangest mixture of the crudest realism and 
the most exaggerated expression. The immense canvas 
arg by Carolus Duran as a decoration for one of the gal- 
eries of the Luxembourg offers itself in apt illustration of 
our remark. It is the first picture to catch the eye as we enter 
the Salon, and it may be taken as the type of many others by 


artists less known to fame. The peculiar bent of Carolus 


Duran’s talent leads him to carry almost to the point of 
caricature the prevailing fashions of art. In his portraits we 
may see how he exaggerates that quality of tone which has 
been so successfully cultivated by the French school. He 
cannot keep any of the secrets of art to himself; he is not 
content merely to make use of them, but he must so empha- 
size and enforce them in his work that the public is left in 
no danger of losing sight of them. Every stroke of his brush 
is underlined; every word is printed in italics. And this 
colossal piece of decoration, therefore, is only worse than fifty 
other canvases in the Exhibition in so far as it gives more 
emphatic utterance to the defects of the system upon which 
it is painted. In one sense it is, perhaps, well that these 
defects should be so audaciously displayed. All this violence 
of gesture, rendered in a style of execution at once so faci 

and so empty, is characteristic, in greater or less degree, of 
much else to be found in the Exhibition. It is, in fact, 
widely characteriatic of that branch of modern French 
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painting which affects to possess the properties of serious 
style. On all sides we search in vain for modesty of in- 
vention and for distinct individuality of manner. Nothing 


is more remarkable, indeed, in this kind of pretentious | 1 


effort than the close family likeness between the work 
of one painter and another. French critics, keenly alive 
to the vices of the. present system of instruction, are 
disposed to attribute this impression of monotony to the life- 
less teaching of the schools; but it is easy to perceive that 
the evil lies really much deeper. No course of study, how- 
ever deadening in its influence, could. possibly efface the 
individuality of the artist if he was impelled by any serious 
intellectual purpose. Style, in painting no less than in 
writing, grows subtle and expressive in the endeavour to 
utter worthy ideas. Under pressure of a distinct conception, 
it gains new resources and attaches itself more closely to the 
personality of the artist; so that in the end it becomes as 
much a part of himself as the hand with which he works. 
But, in the case of too many of the more ambitious painters 
who are yearly represented in the Salon, there is little of their 
own to add to what they have received from the schools. 
They do not possess the native force which could recast the 
results of their studentship, and that this is the root of the 
evil is sufficiently proved by reference to other forms of 
painting where the inspiration is of a more genuine kind. 
If we turn, for example, to painters like Bastien le Page or 
Fantin we find no lack of independence or distinction. -In a 
more modest sphere of art they have discovered some form of 
beauty that carries them beyond the mere triumphs of imi- 
tation, and gives to their mode of execution a peculiar force 
and character. These two artists, in their different ways, 
may be taken to illustrate what is most hopeful for the future 
of French painting. In both the claims of realism are 
entirely satisfied, but it is a realism that does not rest con- 
tent with an effect of mere illusion. The picture of Bastien 
Lepage deals with peasant life, and since Millet died there 
has been no example of such searching fidelity in the mode 
of interpreting this particular kind of truth. And his 
success, it may be observed, is all the more remarkable 
inasmuch as the picture suggests no reminiscence of 
Millet’s style. M. Fantin’s picture is a group of,. por- 
traits treated with an extreme simplicity that carries 
a grace of its own. Sober in colour and studiously 
natural in composition, it seems at first as though the 
privileges of art had been deliberately renounced. All 
the lighter graces of design and execution are unreservedly 
east on one side; but this sacrifice brings its reward, for, as 
she result comes to be carefully considered, we recognise that 
the unobtrusive realism is supported by a fineness of percep- 
tion that is in itself one of the highest forms of artistic beauty. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of a single article 
to do justice to the mass of work assembled in the galleries 
of the Palais de l’Industrie, so much of which rises to a level 
of proficiency that could not be matched in the art of any 
other nation. We have selected the three names above men- 
tioned only because they are in some sense representative of 
the bad and good of the existing school. On the one hand, 
we see that the realistic movement has so far affected the 
entire school as even to enter into the frozen region of 
academic style, and that its influence there is for the most 
part destructive and chaotic. Coming into direct conflict 
with a kind of invention that is founded altogether upon 
fixed tradition, it produces for the moment a confusion in 
which it is difficult to discern any signs of encouragement. 
A conventional system of treating ideal subjects might be 
tolerated if the mode of expression were equally formal and 
subdued ; but, when the unrealities of academic teaching are 
suddenly galvanised into a semblance of life by the infusion 
of a style of painting often forcibly realistic, the result is to 
give the most unfortunate emphasis to the shortcomings alike 
of the old principles and the new. The picture of M. Carolus 
Duran seems to us to illustrate in the most unmistakable man- 
ner this unsettled condition of the higher style of painting. 
But when we follow the movement of realism into a more fa- 
miliar kind of art we see that the balance between the intel- 
lectual and the mechanical parts of painting has already been 
in a measure restored. it Was to be expected that landscape 


should be the first product of the revolution, and accordingly 
we find that the leaders of the French school during the last 
thirty years have been, almost without exception, painters of 
andscape. Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, Dupré, these are 
the names most closely identified with the recent triumphs of 
French painting. And from landscape, by a like nat r0- 
cess, a section of the school, led by the great genius of Millet, 
has advanced to the ane the rustic forms that belong to 
the life of the country. Not only in the works of Bastien Le- 
page, but of others, like Butin, and Billet, the pupil of Breton, 
this class of subjects is successfully rendered. We need not, 
indeed, be surprised or even discouraged that the higher 
kinds of historical paintings should be the last to recover 
their position. The fruits of realism must be carefully re- 
fined before they can be fitted to the expression of ideal 
beauty. The juice that has been pressed from the grape must 
have time to ferment before it can be made into wine, and at 
this moment the fermentation is not yet complete, and the 
liquor is thick and cloudy. 





MUSIC. 
— 90——— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


_ The monotonous routine of this institute was on Saturday 
interrupted by the production of a new opera, by M. Victor 
Massé, a distinguished French composer now alive. As 
very little is known of him in this country, it may be desir- 
able to state that M. Massé was born in 1822, that his early 
compositions were songs, settings of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Orien- 
tales’ being amongst the number; that he first appeared 
as a dramatic composer in 1852, with an operetta “‘ La Chan- 
teuse Voilée,” and that since then he has written a number of 
operas, the last and most successful of which is “ Paul et 
Virginie,” the work produced at Covent Garden last Satur- 
day. The libretto, it is hardly necessary to add, is founded 
on Bernardin de St. Pierre’s world-renowned story, to the 
general course of which the librettists have strictly adhered. 
The incidents of the drama are briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing argument, prefixed to the authorised book of words, 
and which we cite as a specimen of the curious language 
obtaining in the utterances of our operatic poets and trans- 
lators. It is the Byzantine parlance of the court of Mr. 
Gye :— 

Madame De Latour, a French lady of noble birth, and Marguerite, a 
French woman of humble origin, reduced to the same condition by some 
early indiscretion and consequent misfortune, have repaired to the Isle of 
France. Here the two exiles find consolation in the mutual love of their 
children, Virginia, daughter of Madame De Latour, and Paul, son of 
Marguerite. These two young people from their birth feel a natural affec- 
tion towards each other, which ultimately ripens into fond and passionate 
love, when a certain Monsieur Sainte-Croix, a rich but cruel planter, to 
whom Virginia had appealed for mercy on behalf of one of his slaves, struck 
by her beauty, conceives an ignoble desire for her, and makes such projects 
as fill Paul with Meanwhile, a letter is received from Madame De 
Latour’s rich aunt, conveying an offer of forgiveness and reconciliation on 
condition that Virginia quits the island and goes to reside with her noble 
relative in France. Notwithstanding the despair of Paul, the sorrow of the 
two mothers, and the entreaty of their faithful servant Domingo, Virginia, 
yielding to the necessity of the situation, is compelled to depart. This 
event, thus a. e plans and machinations of Sainte-Croix, induces 
him to follow her. Months have elapsed since Virginia left, and few 
tidings of her have reached the Isle. e forlorn and broken-hearted Paul 
wanders in distraction over the soli cliffs, calling on his beloved 
Virginia, and in visions beholds her in gilded halls, resplendent with beauty 
and fashion, surrounded by brilliant society, besieged by aspirants to her 
hand and fortune, foremost amongst them being the relentless Sainte-Croix. 
Virginia, however, rejects him with disdain, whereupon the provoked dame 
indignantly repudiates and sends her back to her island home. Paul is 
enra with joy at the prospect of her return, when suddenly the raging 
storm and shouts for help with si of distress wake him from his reverie 
to the dreadful reality present. e wrecked ship conveying Virginia is 
seen sinking not far from the coast during the infuriated tempest, on the 
subsiding of which the desolate Paul and his family receive from the wavcs 
the lifeless body of Virginia cast ashore. 


This is what M. Jules Barbier and M. Michel Carré have 
made of the beautiful old story. . , ss 

Of M. Massé¢’s music widely different opinions may be 
formed according to the standard of excellence applied to it. 
He is certainly not a composer of genius, but he is 2s cer- 
tainly one of great talent.. Amongst eclectic musicians he 
takes a very high position; amongst original creators a low 
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one. The score of “Paul et Virginie” sbounds with reminis- 
cences of various masters, Rossini, Verdi, Auber, Wagner, 
but these never take the form of actual plagiarisms. German 
critics have taken exception at his instrumentation, but 
in this opinion we cannot concur. M. Marsé handles the 
orchestra with skill and discretion. He never drowns the 
voices, and in the parts illustrative of negro life and negro 
misery in the Isle de France there is a great deal of what 
’ musical critics like to call local colour. We are indeed pre- 
pared to say that the structure of his orchestral pieces is 
decidedly superior to that of his vocal ensembles. The over- 
ture, for instance, is an interésting piece of music. On paper 
it Jooks fragmentary and broken up; the rhythm and the 
keys and the themes changing very frequently. But while 
listening to the music it requires a very practised ear to 
observe these changes, so continuous does the flow of har- 
mony appear. Equally good is the introduction to the second 
act, the first part of which, founded on Meala’s ballad, was 
omitted on the first night. But the second part, which was 
given, is full of admirable effects, and elicited enthusiastic 
applause. The Entr’acte preceding the final portion of the 
opera literally repeats part of the overture, owing, most 
probably, to the composer being enamoured of his own con- 
ception, or else, for the more prosaic reason, he did not 
wish to be at. greater trouble than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The latter surmise is suggested by the inequality of 
workmanship observable in different parts of the opera. The 
first finale, for instance, is infinitely superior to the second, 
and some portions of the concerted music betray haste and 
want of care. Of the solo pieces, many of which have the 
familiar form of the romance, it would be needless to speak 
in detail. The most superficial listener will observe that M. 
Mass¢ is an agreeable melodist, who writes for the voices, 
and is by no means devoid of the dramatic passion charac- 
teristic of the French school. 

Of the performance it would not be fair to judge by the 
first night. The work has evidently been studied with great 
care, and Signor Bevignani, the conductor, deserves the 
thanks of amateurs for his able leadership. M. Capoul, the 
representative of Paul, we have never seen to greater ad- 
vantage. He looks the part to perfection, and in the pas- 
sionate scenes,especially in the great love duet with Virginia, 
his acting and singing were equally impressive. Mlle. Albani’s 
Virginia is not one of her best parts, but she can never fail to 
impart the charm of her art and her feeling to any character 
she may assume. M.Maurel was Domingo, the mulatto slave, 
and Mme. Scalchi impersonated the difficult part of Meala 
very creditably. Signor Carbone, the cruel slave-holder, 
also deserves praise, a special word of commendation being 
due to Mile. Cottino for the admirable rendering of an admi- 
rable song, in the character of a “ Piccolo Nero” —anglicé “a 
little nigger.” The reception of the work on the first night 
was decidedly favourable. 


o~-—-—— 


DRAMA, 


_—_—_0— 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—ELFINELLA, 


Mr. Ross Neil’s play Elfinella is very prettily conceived 
and very prettily written. We have heard a good deal of late 
about effecting a reconciliation between poetry and the stage, 
and only the other day a poet of no mean rank proposed that 
a beginning should be made by reviving the Chamber Drama 
by producing poetical plays to private audiences so as to 
gradually educate the general taste and smooth the passage 
of the shrinking Muse to the public theatre. But here we have 
the experiment boldly made of putting a poetical play on the 
stage without any such intermediary preparation. L£/finella 
is a piece of quite the same class as the chamber dramas 
that were fashionable at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It would not have shamed the pen of Samuel 
Daniel or Suckling, whether for tender thoughtfulness of 
conception or for sweetness of versification. The general 
scheme of Elfinella reminds us of Mr Gilbert’s dramatic 


fancies, but Mr. Ross Neil treats his theme in a very different 
spirit. He shows himself not a satirist, but a humane and 
tender moralist. Elfinella is a young maiden, who has been 
stolen from her mother’s bed when a child by the fairies, 
The first Act introduces her to us as she lives in merry elf-land 
with the fairies dancing and singing :— 
' Men wake and sleep 
And laugh and weep, 
And die and are no more, 
Fist Reo es 
As frolic as before, 5 
O, is’t not well 
With us to dwell, 
Merrily, merrily ever, 
With us to share 
Of all things fair 
And fear an ending never? 

The song and dance over, we learn that some grave busi- 
ness has to be transacted before the meeting disperses. Elfi- 
nella is called forth and informed by the Fairy Queen that she 
has now been one of her subjects for thrice seven years, and 
that the time has come when, in accordance with the will of 
higher powers to which fairies must bow, she must return to 
earth. But she need not stay longer than thrice seven 
days; if, at the end of that time she chooses to return to 
their life of never-ending merriment, she may; it is 
at her option if she prefers the life of mortals. Thus ad- 
monished, Elfinella is left near the house of her sister; and 
the scene changes from the perpetual sunshine of fairyland 
to the wind and rain which are part of the lot of mortal man. 
We all know what Mr. Gilbert makes of Galatea similarly 
introduced full grown to mankind. The vivified statue likes 
human ways so little that she soon prays to be restored to 
marble. But Mr. Ross Neil takes a more cheerful idea of 
life, and presents a picture which may be taken as a counter-' 
blast to the satire of Pygmalion and Galatea. Elfinella at 
first likes the ways of mortals as little as Galatea, and is very; 
anxious for the expiry of her term of sojourn among 
them. In the first place, she narrowly escapes being 
shot by mistake. Then her sister is an inveterate scold, 
married to .a sturdy Swiss goatherd older than _ herself, 
and, on her descent from fairyland, she finds them 


disputing about such a very unfairylike matter as the stray- . 


ing of acow. Presently, however, events happen which give 
the stranger a better opinion of human kind, a glimpse of the 
poetry that underlies the prose facts of life, of the moments 
of exalted feeling that make up for days of dry monotony and 
vulgar squabbling. The independence of the goatherds is 
threatened by the neighbouring Empire of Austria, and they 
rise to a man in defence of their freedom. Hans, though des- 
perately afraid of his wife, is a brave fellow who has fought 
well before, and he makes up his mind to slink away from Lisa 
and join his countrymen in the field. Then it appears that 
his wife, for all her scolding, loves him and admires him, and 
is willing to make herself a footstool for him if he pleases. 
Elfinella is surprised and enlightened by this. Further, when 
the man who had saved her life from the goatherd’s arrow 
returns from the patriotic struggle wounded but victorious, 
she discovers that she loves him. The fairies come to claim 
her at the end of the twenty-one days, but she prefers human 
life with its joys and sorrows, and will not go with them. | . 
Such is the outline of Elfinella. It cannot be said, that as 
an attempt to reconcile poetry with the stage, it is an unqua- 
lified success. The fault does not lie with the audience, which 
in this case was most sympathetic, and heartily applauded 
all set speeches long enough to give the players full swing 
for their elocution. But the poet has been too much in love 
with his poetry to exercise reasonable discretion in the amount 
of it. Some of his scenes are too protracted. An audience 
can listen with pleasure to the bandying of pretty fancies and 
gracefully expressed thoughts between two interlocutors with 
little incident to relieve the strain, but there is a strain, and 
the poetical dramatist must be very forbearing in the length 
to which he carries it. When the dialogues are too long, the 
players must hurry through, and cannot take the audience 
with them. Condensed verse must be spoken more slowly, 
than loose prose dialogue if we are to have any chance ‘of 
following it; we must be allowed more time to appreciate, 
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its beauties. Many finely turned verses must always lose. 
their point in the noise and bustle accompanying stage repre- 
sentation, but if Mr. Ross Neil would cut down some 
of his dialogues to half or quarter the present’ length 
his play would be much more enjoyable on the 
stage, As it is, it is better worth seeing than many pieces 
which have been produced of late. Miss Heath, who repre- 
sents Elfinella, has the great advantage of a distinct and 
sweet elocution ; it is, of course, of the old school, but its 
artificial cadences go well with the character of the play. She 
lends herself also with great effect to the abundance of pic- 
turesque grouping for which the dramatist has found occa- 
sion. The part of Hans, the long-suffering husband, is 
played with admirable humour by Mr. Rignold. On him and 
his wife falls the chief responsibility for the illustration of 
human in contrast to fairy life, and his appearance on the 
stage is often a welcome relief when we are wearied with 
imperfectly heard dialogue of a more serious complexion. 
Mr. Warner is seen to most advantage in his love scenes with 
Elfinella in the third act, his delivery of some of the lines, 


such as 
Give me a name 
For my heart to name thee by, 


being particularly effective. There is an artist, whose name 
does not appear upon the bills, to whom a word of praise is 
due—the stage-carpenter. When plays of the class of E/f- 
nella were presented at the Court of James I., this functionary 
had no small share of the glory, and was no less a person 
than Inigo Jones. We doubt whether the famous Inigo 
himself could have surpassed the transformation scene at the 
close of Elfinella, in which, instead of the Fairy Queen 
appearing at the door with a long line of fairies behind her, 
as the dramatist had modestly suggested, the whole back of 
an elaborately set scene moves slowly off and discloses the 
fairies in a resplendent group, singing in the air and floating 
away to their sky of never-ending summer. The art which has 
fallen in repute since the time of Inigo Jones could never 
have furnished a more perfect illusion. On the whole, this 
noteworthy endeavour to reconcile poetry with the stage, on 
the lines on which the same endeavour was made in the 
Elizabethan age, is a credit to the enterprise of theatrical 
arrangement. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


pe fp ee 


It is now thought to be almost certain that, after the Congress, 
if it goes well, the Prime Minister will seek for a new lease of 
ower by appealing to the country at a general election. 


Becky Sharp, it is said, might have been taken for a high-born 
English lady, only that she spoke French too well. No such dis- 
qualification, it is said, will interfere with the aristocratic pre- 
tensions of Lord Beaconsfield. He speaks very little French, and 
that little, it appears, with great difficulty. 


The last conjecture about the authorship of the “Political 
Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield,” the secret of which has been 
60 well kept, is that the articles are the work of different hands. 
There is sufficient difference in spirit between the first of the 
series and the others to make this possible, if not probable, but 
in all likelihood the veil will soon be removed, and we shall see. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s own comment on his critic or critics which is 
said to be—‘‘ Spiteful—but true.” 


Sir Henry Thompson will probably be brought forward as a 
candidate for the University of London at the next election. If 
he stands it will be at the special instance of the medical profes- 
sion and as representative of their claims. 


The ‘‘ Invasion of Canada” appears to be a somewhat foolish 
affair. The journals local to the “seat of war” take, naturally 
enough, an exceeding delight in propagating the scare by myste- 
rious descriptions of Fenian mectings and veiled speculations on 


the maneuvres of the “invading army.” But it is gratifying 
to observe that the average American Press take a very sober 
view of the whole matter, and manifest generally a healthy 
contempi for the wiid schemes resorted to by a decaying organi- 
sation in order to whip up the subscriptions of the eomewhat 
impoverished faithful among the Hibernian “helps” of the 
United States. 


One of our journals lately found fault with the phrase, “ Girt 
with a Cutlass,’ appearing in the columns of another paper, on 
the ground that a man could not be girded by a blade but by the 
belt sustaining it. What about the phrase so familiar in our 
ee elections, ‘‘ A Knight of the Shire, Girt with a 

word P ” 


The clever parody of Locksley Hall in alate number of Punch 
describes the faithless cousin as now Lady Amy. It afterwards 
appears that she was the wife of Sir Rufus. But the wife of a 
Sir Rafas would not, in the ordiuary course, be a Lady Amy. 
To be sure, she might have been the daughter of an Earl, like 
Lady Ciara Vere de Vere; but, in that case, it would be hardly 
such a great rise in the world for her to marry a simple Baronet. 


The race for the Championship of the Thames was rowed on 
Monday, the course being from Patney to Mortlake. The com- 
petitors were Elliott, of Pegswood, Northumberland, and John 
Higgins of Shadwell. Until this spring comparatively little was 
known of Elliott, but his defeats of Nicholson, at that time con- 
sidered the best man in the north, and Thomas, of Hammersmith, 
brought him into favourable notice. Higgins, though he took 
to sculling rather late in life, is a well-known man, and, judging 
from the result of the race, it is difficult to understand how the 
Northerners could have made so serious a mistake in their esti- 
mate of Elliott’s powers. The race itself needs little description. 
After one false start the men got away together, Elliott forging 
ahead at once, while Higgins, though pulling a powerful stroke, 
was evidently reserving himself for a fature effort. Off Rose. 
bank, Higgins still pulling steadily, had drawn up level; near 
Hammersmith Bridge ke spurted and led at the Bridge by four 
lengths. From this point Higgins increased his lead, and even- 
tually won by four or five hundred yards in 24 minutes 38 seconds. 
The sticklers for style claim that this result is a complete vindi- 
cation of the superiority of style to mere strength. If it does 
not go so far as that, it shows, at least, that extraordinary strength 
and a vicious style cannot compete successfully with a good style 
of rowing backed by sufficient strength. 


Amateur theatricals when performed in public cannot as a 
rule be considered exhilarating. An exception to the general 
rule must, however, be made in favour of a performance in aid 
of the Free Christian Church Sunday School Building Fund, 
which took place at St. George’s Hall last Saturday night. The 
piece chosen was ‘‘ Lady Flora,” Mr. Coghlan having kindly 
given permission to use his play; and, though the piece is one 
which might be supposed tv present considerable difficulties to 
amateurs, the result was highly successful. Every part was well 
acted, and the defects of awkwardness or incompetence which 
generally belong to somebody on such occasions were altogether 
absent. If any comparison were to be instituted where all was 
so good, the chief praise should be given to the Lady Flora of 
Miss Clayden, the Lord Melton of Mr. Godfrey Shaen, and the 
George de Chevannes of Mr. Alfred Carpenter, who acted with 
an ease and freedom from faults that delighted old theatre-goers. 


Mr. Harry Jackson’s “‘ imitations” in the merry farce of Mr. 
and Mrs. White, which precedes Elfinella at the Princess’s, show 
a wonderfully versatile power of mimicry. Mimicry is a common 
enough gift; but it is not so often that we see it combined with 
the art of caricature, so clever, and, at the same time, so good 
natured, that it would be difficult for the person taken off to keep 
fyom laughing. 

In the course of the debates on the great heresy case in the 
Free Kirk General Assembly at Glasgow, the prophet Eli was 
described as ‘‘a worldly ecclesiastic.” Visitors to the Royal 
Academy should mark how accurately Mr. Hart has caught this 
trait in the prophet’s countenance. . 
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A correspondent writes to say that having paid an early visit 
to the Academy the other morning to take his fill of high art 
before the crowd collected, he was intently studying a picture in 
che third room when he was startled by loud peals of laughter 
from the neighbourhood of ‘‘The Infant Samuel.”” Marching 
angrily to learn the cause of this unseemly disturbance, he found 
that the ringleader was a young gentleman in a velvet coat and a 
red tie, presumably an ‘‘wsthetic.” There is no reverence for age 
in the young generation. 


Mr. Alexander Comynshas come to the rescue of the letter ‘‘H” 
in what, while, and so forth, with a strong quotation from 
Walker :—‘‘In the pronunciation of all words beginning with 
wh we ought to breathe forcibly before we pronounce the w, as if 
the words were written hoo-at, hoo-ile, &c., and then we shall 
avoid that feeble cockney pronunciation which is so disagreeable 
to a correct ear.” 


Those who had the good fortune to be present at the Royal 
Horticultural Show, in South Kensington, last week, would 
observe two plants of very fine form, of a rich rose tint, and of 
great fragrance, in the front row of Mr. C. Turner’s collection 
of roses. This newroseis named ‘‘ John Stuart Mill,” a graceful 
tribute to the great thinker, seeing that his chief recreation was 
botany, and the hard and abstract studies of his life never de- 
stroyed the gentler and artistic element in his character. 


A Paris Bohemian of the Murger type suddenly comes in for 
a fortune. A few days later a friend meets him splendidly 
dressed, save for his feet, which are clad in very old shoes. In 
his hands, however, he holds a new pair of boots. To the sur- 
prised inquiries of his friend the inheritor replies, ‘‘ Really my 
feet were so sore I could wear nothing but these old shoes, so to 
keep up my credit I carry a new pair in my hands!” 

A St. Louis newspaper published the following advertisement 
the other day :—‘‘ To-night : Lecture and free discussion on the 
principles of the Soc. Labour Party, at Washington Hall, Third 
and Elm-street. Everybody is invited. N.B. Allusions to na- 
tionalities or indecent language are forbidden.”’ 


L’ Art is publishing a series of studies of English artists, illus- 
trated with all the sumptuousness which gives it so unique a 
place among artistic periodicals. The last of the series is a study 
of Constable by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

German papers say that Hédel, the would-be assassin of the 
Emperor William, was even in his school days a ne’er-do-well, 
and that the record of his conduct describes him as ‘‘ bad, steals 
systematically.” 

Visitors to the Ruskin Turners have now the privilege of a 
special view of Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Atalanta’s Race,” which will 
remain on exhibition until the completion of the engraving. 


A history of Canada, under the administration of Lord 
Dufferin, will shortly be published by the Rose-Belford Publish- 
ing Company, Toronto. 


The American edition of Mrs. Brassey’s ‘ Voyage of the 
Sunbeam’ will be published by Henry Holt and Co., of New 
York. 

Charpentier has just published a new edition of Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt’s interesting historical work on Mme. du 
Barry. 

The new weekly “ journal of society,” Piccadilly, of which some 
three numbers have been issued, has passed into the hands of a 
new editor, who will conduct it with an augmented staff, It will 
in future be illustrated by Mr. Whistler. 


We understand that Professor Huxley has undertaken to write 
on ‘‘ Hume,” Mr. Thomas Hughes on ‘‘ Dickens,” Mr. W. Minto 
on ‘‘ Defoe,” and Professor Nichol on ‘‘ Byron,” in Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.’s forthcoming series of ‘ English Men of Letters,’ 
edited by Mr. John Morley. The first volume of the series, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Johnson,” is to be published this week, 


Mr. Gladstone has now completed his Primer of ‘ Homer” for 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s series of ‘ Literature Primers,’ 


‘edited by Mr. J. R. Green, and we learn that it may be expected 


in abont a fortnight. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 

THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars, ~~ 
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ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 
BISHOPSGATE STREET (corner of Threadneedle Street), London, E.C, 
June 4th, 1878. 
The DIRECTORS of the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
hereby give notice that a Half- ay DIVIDEND at the rate of Eight Cent. 
per Annum, and a re ONUS of Seven per Cent., will be PAYABLE on 
the Bank’s Stock on and after the Eighth Day of July next, when the Dividend and 
Bonus warrants may be obtained at the Bank, No. 112, Bishopsgate Street (corner 
of Threadneedle-street), or at the different branches. 
The Transfer Books will be closed on an after Saturday, the 8th instant, until the 
Dividend and Bonus become payable. 


By order of the Court of Directors, 


W. HOLT, Joint 
R. FERGUSSON, General 
T. G. ROBINSON, J Managers. 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or smegeite on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 5 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2, On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


GEREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


NEW SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN GREAT NORTHERN 
s RAILWAY AND WOOLWICH. 











A SERVICE of THROUGH TRAINS is now being run between the Great 
Northern Company’s Finsbury Park and King’s Cross Stations and Woolwich 
(Arsenal) Station of the South-Eastern Railway, vid Ludgate Hill, London Bridge, 
and Blackheath, calling at intermediate stations, and forming connections at King’s 
Cross and Finsbury Park with the Scotch and other ae trains, and also with 
the Alexandra Palace and suburban trains of the Great Northern Company. 

For particulars see the time-tables and other notices of the Great Northern 


isi HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
King’s Cross Station, June, 1878. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878, 


SIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
Months, will be issued from Mar 1 to Octoser 31, 1878. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


London (King’s Cross Station), April, 1878. 


QVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, oe es 
ne every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland , every 
onday. 


Qffices—122, Leadenhall-street, E,C., and 25, Cockspur- ,5.We 
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Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Foe of £6; Life Membership, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Steusbare. Deadine 
Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 


yo Sena Journey to PARIS, and back. 
A premium of One Sh Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, TurEez, or TwELvE Montus, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ed UDSON’S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price S ENCE per bottle. 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Any one can use them in a 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 








e) UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
e, Veils, 8, Dresses, 
and Curt . 
Sold by Stationers. 
’ 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe: 
& per post, One of 





BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
Might, ead duabtieht. . 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Astelyee and Sawyer’s Conerpe Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGeEr. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic oes processes 
which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the fatal defect of 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of acgies < the Great Masters from the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornter, Warp, Corz, Cave Tuomas, Forp 


Mavox-Brown, Sxaietps, Rownotuam, Harpy, D. G. Rossetti, Beavis, 
Leumayy, Moreav, Trarer, GonzaLes, Hue, Szicnac, &., &., &, 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8S. Brrp. Director of Works, J. R. Sawrgm, 
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OETZMANN & CO., 





FURNISH YOUR 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, | 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT. 
A Descriptive Catalogue 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 


(the best Furnishing Guide extant) post free. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 





* T am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS, 


ee 








EXTRACTS FROM THSTIMONIALS. 


“T bonght a Portable Cabinet Turbish Both in the month of July la:t. I have used it about three times por week since, 
and find it answers very well; is comtortable, and has the advantage over the ordinary Turkish Bath that the head is out 
of the heat. I have derived grea‘ benefit from it. It is portable and light. I have ui’ it with the greatest success, [ 


shall be delighted to recommend your bath.” 
“ T offer you this report of your Portable Turkish Bath. I take it in my bed room with a fire to dress by. There is no 


smell, and no distress of breathivg, or any discomfort whatever. It is most refreshing after hard riding for hours, and I 
think it conducive to good digestion aud good nerve. I strongly recommend is to my hunting friends. I enjoy it three 


times a week, and no man can be in better spirits.” 


“ T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot airinashorttime. It fully veritics in action what you state concerning it.” 


Grace the Duke of Breavrorr. 





Rev. G. W. Puirps, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, Rugby. 





Rey. C. J. F. Tarion, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Macriran, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 








PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MESSRS. BLOIS AND “Ge; 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 





“ CLEANLINESS.” 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


@ Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. fold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
BR Y'S CARACAS Coco A— 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard, 
ae Caraces Cocoa of such choice quality.’”’—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 
sall. 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


4 Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’”’—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Sondiannete so long and favourably 
Cistinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Strect, London, 8.E_ 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


cele rated Sance are oa requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY. 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 














L742 & son's 
QOMMIER 
F“Ast1QuE 
PoBRTAriZ 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 3 
EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 

195, 196, 197, 1988, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. HH. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration © 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skili and attention 
Gyeret in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders Ps mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 


tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8S. G. HUTCHINS, 


** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








“G. H. Jones, Esq.”” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The chiefest wonder of modern 
times.—This incomparable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens the 

stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, and prevents flatulency, 
the system, invigorates the nerves, and re-instates sound health. The enormous 
demand for these Pills throughout the globe astonishes everybody, and a nae 
trial convinces the most sceptical that no medicine equals Ho oway’s Pills in 
ability to remove all complaints incidental to the human race. They area blessing 
to the afflicted, and a boon to all who labour under internal or external disease. 
The purification of the blood, removal! of all restraints from the secretive organs, 
and gentle aperient action, are the prolific sources of the extensive curative range 
of Holloway’s Pills, 
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SPOONS ann FORKS. | STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 
SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, pu latest addition to Therapeutics is he discovery of a 


' NEW COMPOUND SALT, : 

BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT PROCESS, modicine, fdasolve in hot water, forms a mest invigorting lotion, aulekly curing 

IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S.— | knownag en “never cause naan ont ping ea nenen, ane fe 
NICKEL SILVER. ; LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 











FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, — The feeble und those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorati 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, appreciate, as 16. eh all who euler art bathed with ity ther Kneis wl one 
. any w ‘i { 
tesping off Colds, by giting o warm glow of health, and should always be at head 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 
Oe ee ee LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 





FOR before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa. 
WEDDING OR: OTHER PRESENTS ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 
s DS ae ee and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Im 
CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. stion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. __ hes—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in , 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s, ~ J and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. other symptoms of failing health. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s, TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. Physician to the Queen. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. ** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour. 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
ss . I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
3 £ z @ solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
3 2 23 : 3 most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
ae <2 | Sf | #5 | bear out all that is claimed for them, 

A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, é ree 3 | 3h : “ Cuantes Locock, M.D.” 
£3 a2 + Ped Tn cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
oa BS a ae effect a cure, it applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
faim Dim : 2 the part then becomes strong; and these two remodies one gee the whole of the 

with its ferruginous, 


LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 



































<t- appiees- le s. d'£ 8. d.£ 8. a2 8. d. rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
12 Table FOrks ..cccsccsssesssosecssesessnssvesenssessseveneeseees! 111 0,118 0/2 4 0 210 0 | new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
19 Danser Gis cscesccdsieeeosnnciliraenenaainan /1 0 0110 0) 112 0,115 0] tis rapidly su the old system. 
22 Table Spoons sesieiananncudpanesedlacatnaaditoct: cee aia | 1 10 0 1 18 0 2 Fr 0 2 10 0 These PEARLS are soba in ‘Béliee wi le. 144., 0:'0d., 4s! €.,-11s., 29. end Be, 
12 Tea do eee eee OS e Oe eee een eer eseeeeeeeee eetewerescs Seeeeeeeee | 0 12 0 0 18 o! 1 2 0 1 10 0 and the SILVER SALT is the same rice. There is a considerable saving in buying 
ZEalt dO. _... esses sssssssstersveererrosncen.|0 2003 0:0 400 4 of the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
© BONNIE OR senicssccsnpnisiencectirdeapeincoenes 10 1 00 1 60 2 0,0 2 Of Printed directions for use. 
G Bee 0. eosseeens 1 8 gee een G 912 o 
ravy Ds: atcons aia } { 1 - 
2 Soup Ladle... “0 9. 6 013 9015 0016 6 M. LIEBIG & CO., 
18 TREES .cccccccee eee 1 ' 
1 Butter Knife incall «| 0 2 6 0 8 6 0 5 00 5 0 17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Sauce Ladles ............ 10 5 6 080090 
Py et ~ogirereratbomer en: acamrereeps 030049040050 And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 
1 RIE cd sesesesicosssarcevdatiatoennestiataael 026030036040 
8 4 Oll 2 31211 61319 6 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1895. 

OP GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD SALMON D & CO 

tae —_, z —_ tn beg alee eall pitention to nee weer mannose of BELTS 5 O +. *y 
e , by which process goods, however old, can re- 

silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. ' - Inventors and Patentces of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
: ‘ TOCKIN To his late Majesty William IV.,and to Her Majesty's 
vate iver ee ee J ™ gp pedusariagen 
I come loose in the handles, and to eee eenrea eaerny. 7 M- 292, STRAND, LONDOW. 
; , Ist -, 7 , = ~~ MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
i a ou % 4 6 * 5 6 06 0 MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 








LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
the most economical, consistent with quality. FINEST ARROWROOT, 


Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 


pata a BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 64. to 39s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 





a Urns, Lond ke, 45s. to 95s. 

dee are: oer of Three Oe 64 todd. HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 

Papier ee Sie: ure * ; ea 

Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. ‘ . BLE 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TADLE. 

QGLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- eee at 
SITES. 

We BI BG io cccnte coniastaccehsiersanmnts £3 00 In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 

EI TEE Ls. wsccnntecsetantincthsibanatepes . noe : 

Learge Set .......ccccccccoresecsseccsescosseessssces 2419 0 LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 5 
oO t t-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, an o . . “ 
Fenders, Tico-lvene, Secnuaen i onlemenan Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated wee 0 cebentote’ See ateeea, ae f. ° 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. LABEL, bearing their signature thus ee Oe ates La FZjt7 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
{RONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY; GAS” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROS3E & BLACKWELL 
336, STRAND, LOND ON, W. London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
’ 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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NOW READY, Royal 8vo, pp. viii—610, cloth, 18¢., 


‘de et a LIN kd PEILOSOPEHY ; 


On, 


SYSTEM OF PERFECTIBLE KNOWLEDGE ISSUING FROM THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE 
; AND RELIGION. 


By CHARLES W. SHIELDS D.D.. Professor in Princeton College, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


13, Great Mantnonoven Stree. | MIE VW SERMONS ‘ BY MR. HAWEIs. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—) —— 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, andj 


other Distingrished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
*7. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Stmpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, Lady CHATTERTON ; with 

some Passages from Her Diary. By E. Heneace Derina. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s, 

“ Lady Chatterton’s Diary gives a sketch of society during a well-known but ever 

interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.’’—Athcneum. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

* A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. Linnazvus Banks, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols, 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxe, Author of 
“ Onwards but Whither?” &. 3 vols, 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Betrxam-Epwarps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards’ reputation.””—Sunday Times, 
“ Replete with the deepest interest. The characters are life-like,”"—Court Journal, 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper, 
Author of ‘‘Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and itis written with care. In 

Mrs. Elmore the author has wn @ beautiful and noble character.’’—Pall Mall Gaz, 


The HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep W. Hunt, 
Author of ‘‘ Thornicroft’s Model,” &ce. 3 vols. 

* An exceptionally delightful novel. Both reader and reviewer may well rejoice 
over so vivid and truthful a life-picture.’”’—Ezaminer, 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of “ Mignon,”’ “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols, 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. MoteswortH 
(Ennis Grauam), Author of “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs, OurpHant, Author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


-_ 


New Novel by the Author of “ Fair to See.” 





This day is published, 


ee al Re. deeded ete 


By Lrevt.-Con. L. W. M. LOCKHART 
3 Vols., post octavo, 11. 5s, 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKEY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLu says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality,” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. Fe a, 





1. 
SHAKSPERE and the STAGE. 


Tribute to the Shakspere Memorial at - ; 
e tort : =", Avon. by the Rev. H, Ri 
ce ls, , 


II. 
Ww A R.. 


A SERMON PREACHED in ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 12th, 1 
20th Middlesex Rifles Sehamees ~ + —— Rev. H, R. Haweis, : 
ce 6d, 


J 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CURRENT COIN, 
Third Edition, 6s, 
SPEECH in SEASON, 


Fourth Edition, 9s, . - 


THOUGHTS for the TIMES, 


Tenth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 





C, KEGAN PAUL and Co., Paternoster-square, London. 


[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d, 
Second Edition now ready. 





THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF TURKEY. By His 
Highness Mipuat Paswa. 


TOS AND COMPULSORY VACCINATION, By Sir Taomas 
ATSON. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. Sutnertanp Orr. 


THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. By C. T. Newron, 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET. By Mrs. Crarx. 

THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Sir Francis Hincxs. 

MR. FROUDE AND THE LANDLORDS OF IRELAND, By the 
Kyieut or Kerry. 

READJUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND STATE. By the Bisnor or 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND PESSIMISM IN GER- 
MANY. By Dr. WALDSTEIN. 

RECENT SCIENCE (Supervised by Professor Huxtryr), 

LIBERTY IN THE EAST AND WEST... By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London, 





Price 6d., Third Edition. P 
TL ItEns on the INDIAN IMPORT DUTIES. By 
W. E. Taytor. Reprinted from the Manchester Guardian, Examiner and 
Times, Courier and London Times. ; 
JOHN HEYWOOD, 18, Paternoster-square, London; and Excelsior-buildings, 
: iia 
on e - ne aye 
SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the imm@jiate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families, : * : 


JAY’S? 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, We 


3 we 





Priated for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Published by ARTHUR PERCY MILLAR, at 136, Strand, London, in the County 
of Middlesex.—Satrurnay. Tune 8, 1878, 








